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Notes and Suggestions for January. 
ae ees 

A new year has come—may it be a happy one 
to all our readers, and may all the good plans 
made for the future be carried out. Our vig- 
nette is suggestive of the farmer’s most valu- 
able winter crop—the crop of ideas, Books are 
multiplying, and so are readers. Cultivators of 
the soil are every year realizing the advantages 
of gathering from books the views of scientific 
men, and a knowledge of the practices of other 
farmers, that they may, by comparing them with 
their own, improve their theories and their sys- 
tems of farming. In this most interesting period 
of our country’s history, no farmer can afford 
to neglect agricultural reading. The exigencies 
of the time make new crops profitable ; they 
introduce new notions, open new markets, and 
give us new views upon agricultural as well 
as upon political and humanitarian subjects. 

Farm Accounts.—No farmer is true to his own 
interests who does not keep just as accurate 
accounts of his business, as the best “ business 
man.” It isnot so easy to keep accounts, as where 
every thing has a definite money value, but it 
may and should be done; and after a little prac- 
tice we may soon get in the way of placing a 
just value on the labor of men and animals, our 
own time, etc. One of the most important 
things is a correct inventory of every thing that 
has value—of investments and stock in trade; 
of debts and dues; of live stock and imple- 
ments; of manures in the ground and in the 
compost heap, etc., etc. Werea farmer only to 
take a good inventory once a year, and keep no 
Other accounts, it would be an invaluable aid 
tohim in regulating his future management. 


Agricultural Reading.—Look over our book list. 





Encourage the formation of an agricultural li- 
brary in your neighborhood, where many books 
and periodicals may be kept for consultation. 
Building —Keep every thing neat and tidy, 
within and about the buildings; tools, chains, 
etc., left out may be covered up in the snow, 
and easily lost. Repairing and painting imple- 
ments are always in order if the weather favors. 
Cellars.—Open the windows and give change 
of air on warm, dry days; remove any decaying 
vegetables. Protect against frost and vermin. 
Cattle.—Oxen ought to be shod, and kept 
sharp, whether the ground is slippery or not. 
Feed in accordance with the labor demanded of 
them, but on no account let them fall off in 
flesh. Oxen low in flesh are more liabJe to 
meet with accidents than others, and if a poor 
lousy steer breaks a lez, nobody wants the beef, 
and it is not fit to eat; not so with one in good 
condition. Young cattle ought not to be pamp- 
ered, but well fed, and kept in growing order. 
Cows.—Milk to within about six weeks of 
calving ; young cows certainly to that time, if pos- 
sible, to encourage a habit of holding out well. 
In icy weather be very careful of cows with calf. 
Farmers’ Clubs.—Hold frequent meetings.— 
Discuss the farming of your own neighbor- 
hood, and how it may be improved. Find out 
who has got the best seeds of various kinds, and 
secure the advantage for the club. Make ob- 
servations on the care of stock, and see whose 
are wintered the best, and most conveniently. 
Fencing Stuf.—Haul in that cut in the fall, and 
work it out. Poor fences make bad neighbors. 
Frost.—Defend water pipes and pumps from 
frost. Horse dung packed round them in barrels 
or boxes is very good, if not allowed to reach 
the water. Toclear a pipe from ice, see Basket. 
Grain.—Grind all fed out, except for sheep. 
Shell corn only as fast as wanted for use or sale. 
Give rats attention, and phosphorus paste. 
Harness and Carriage Tops.—Keep clean, and 
after they have been wet, oil them thoroughly. 
Horses.—Be very watchful of breeding mares 
in icy weather. Keep horses used on the road 
well calked. See page 10 on breaking horses. 
Ice.—The earlier ice is secured, the better. If 
well put in, in the coldest weather, it is a good 
job, out of the way. Use clear, good ice only. 


Manure.—Use all diligence to increase the 
manure and compost heaps. Gather the dung 
in the yard, and compost it with muck. Ab- 
sorbents in the stables should take up all the 
urine, and keep the air pure and wholesome. 


Markets.—Hold no produce after a good price 
is offered. Grain shrinks, heats, or is destroyed 
by vermin very often, and beeves and sheep, 
after they are fit for market, are seldom kept 
with profit more than a few weeks at most. 


Poultry.—Feed scraps of meat or pounded 
bones frequently. Give warm light quarters, 





and dry ashes to dust themselves with, fresh 
water (but warm), daily, and keep the water 
and feed vessels scrupulously clean. Thus avoid 
disease among poultry, and get plenty of eggs. 

Roads and Paths.—If every one does his full 
share (and a little more), towards breaking 
roads, and making paths about the neighbor- 
hood, general comfort will be enhanced. See 
basket item about clearing ice from steps, etc. 

Roots.—Feed with care, so as to have some 
always on hand for animals with young, and for 
a change of diet if an animal gets off its feed. 

Seeds.—Look out in advance for good fresh 
seeds of all kinds. Try all that are the least 
doubtful, in pots or boxes of earth, carefully at- 
tended, and neither too wet nor too dry. Never 
keep seeds in air-tight or very close vessels, 

Sheep should not be confined in close 
stables; but, except during storms, should have 
the range of a large stock yard, or lot. Feed in 
well-constructed racks, and feeding troughs. 
Turnips and beets, fed freely, are very fattening 
and more economical generally than corn. 
Whatever grain is fed, should be given regu- 
larly; even a very small quantity is well, if it 
can be fed so that each sheep shall get its share, 
Salt ought to be kept constantly where the 
sheep can get at it. If, however, it has not been, 
they must be gradually accustomed to it. The 
notion that sheep do not need water in winter, 
isa mistake. It is much better for them to 
have access to water which does not freeze. 

Swine.—The quantity of manure which a few 
hogs will make, if plenty of muck and litter be 
thrown from time to time into their pen, and 
the wholé be kept under cover, is very great. 
Hogs, except for breeding, are of no value to 
Eastern farmers, with few exceptions, if they be 
not employed to work over manure. Feed some 
raw roots, potatoes, turnips,ete.,to breeding sows. 

Timber Land.—Clean the wood lots of crooked, 
broken or hollow trees, and secure firewood in 
this way, and do it at the present season. 

Tools, —Get in your orders for mowers, and all 
heavy implements early, so as to be well and 
promptly served; and delay no needed repajrs. 

—_—<—. 


Work in the Orchard and Nursery. . 


No doubt that many new subscribers will this 
month read the calendar for the first time, and 
we ask them if they have all the fruit they need 
for their own use, or all they can market ina 
few years from the present. If they have not, 
let them at once resolve to plant trees the com- 
in spring, and begin now to make prepara- 
tions by deciding upon varieties and sending 
ing their orders to some reliable nurseryman. 
Get the experience of the neighborhood as sug- 
gested on page 14, or bring up this subject in 
your farmers’ club, if you have. one, and take 
votes of those present on the different varieties, 

Cut cions in mild weather and keepin sand in a 
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cool place. They should be taken from the thrifty 
growth of last season, and be carefully labelled, 
The trees already planted need some care. The 
young orchard should be well fenced and cattle 
kept from browsing on the young trees. If a limb is 
broken by aecident, the wound is to be neatly pared 
and covered with grafting wax or shellac varnish. 
If the weather is mild, considerable preparatory 
work may be done, such as draining if the ground be 
not thoroughly dry, excavating holes for trees, etc. 
The nurseryman will find occupation in root graft- 
ing and cutting back and shaping the stock grown 
last year. He should accumulate a store of labels, 
moss, and all the needed packing materials, and get 
thoroughly ready to attend to thespring trade. 


Kitchen Garden.—There is little to do 
here except to take care of the few things wintered 
over, and to plan out and prepare for spring work. 

If water stands on parsnips, spinach, and other 
crops left in the ground over winter, surface drains 
may be made to let it off. Keep fences tight and 
gates closed, so that no stray animals do mischief. 

There is now sufficient leisure to review last sea- 
son's work and see what may be improved upon. 
Map out the garden and determine on the location 
of the principal crops, ensuring proper rotation. 
Whenever the weather and state of the soil are 
favorable, drains may be laid and plowing be done. 

Bean Poles, Pea Brush, and all similar stuff are 
more conveniently cut during winter. If the por- 
tion which enters the ground be dipped in coal tar, 
or in a solution of blue vitriol they will last longer. 

Cold Frames.—Give air on mild days, but keep 
all closed during severe weather and at night. Give 
water only when necessary to keep the plants 
from wilting. Trap or poison mice, iftroublesome. 

Hot-beds.—Repair and strengthen old frames ; 
glaze and repaint sash if they need it, aud make new 
ones. Accumulate an abundant stock of manure, 
and havea good supply of rich mould under shelter. 

Seeds.—Keep nothing but good varieties and true 
to kind. If necessary to buy seeds, do so early. 


Frait Garden.—Things here are at rest, 
and there is little to do except to see that no harm 
comes to the plants. Those covered need the pro- 
tecting material replaced if it blows or washes off. 


Flower Garden and Lawn.—lIf the 
tender plants are properly protected, the chief care 
is to look after the injury done by gales or heavy 
svow which sometimes break down the limbs; 
snow is troublesome with evergreens and should be 
shaken out of the trees before it becomes compact. 

Much can often be done in this month at making 
roads and paths, and other work of construction. In 
all projected improvements it will be found much 
more satisfactory to sketch the plans on paper and 
subject them to the criticism of judicious friends. 
The present is a good time to decide where 
evergreens shall be planted at the proper season. 


Green and Hot-Houses.—Everything 
should be looking at its best in the houses for bloom- 
ing plants; and in those where plants are placed 
merely to protect them from cold, and growth is not 
looked for, clean pots, neatly trimmed and tied up 
plants should be the rule. 

Bulbs.—Proper management in bringing them 
forward in succession, secures flowers all winter. 

Camellias.—Give more water and occasionally sy- 
ringe the foliage; ventilate freely. 

Cactuses.—Almost all of this family need to be 
kept moderately dry at this season of the year. 

Calceolarias and Cinerarias.—Shift to the pots in 
which they are to bloom and water moderately. 

Fuschias.—Prune and repot them in fresh soil. 

Insects.—F umigate before they get the mastery. 
Use tobacco smoke for green fly, and sulphur fumes 
for red-spider. In fumigating with sulphur it must 
not be ignited but simply laid upon the cooler part 
of the flue where its odor will be slowly dissipated. 

Petunias and Verbenas—may be encouraged to 
grow and cuttings taken from them for propagating. 

Roses.—Those coming into flower may have some 
liquid manure which should be made very weak. 

Seeds of many plants for spring blooming may be 
sown now, and be grown in pots. 
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“Vontilate whgnever ‘fle we én Mir will allow3 use 
shutters at night for the green-house; during very 
severe cold weather. they may be kept on all day. 

Water.—This when applied to plants, shauld be of 
the temperature of the house or even a little higher, 
Plants which are not growing need but very little. 


Apiary in January.— Prepared by M. Quin- 
by.—Bees must have access to their stores every few 
days. In colonies that have but little honey, it is 
quite sure to be further from where they have clus- 
tered than in those that are well supplied. Ice 
among the combs will prevent their reaching it. 
If moderate weather does not occur sufficient- 
ly often—say at intervals of two or three weeks 
—to melt the frost, the hives should be warmed ar- 
tificially. The hive may be brought into a warm 
room for a few hours; the bees will then go to their 
sealed honey and remove into the cluster a supply 
for several days. Unless the room is dark, they 
should be brought in atevening. It is seldom that 
severe weather is sufficiently protracted to make 
this trouble necessary for strong heavy stocks, but 
if such weather should occur, and prevent the 
warmth of large colonies from thawing out the 
frost in their hives during the month, it would be 
necessary to warm them also. In handling the 
hives, avoid any jarring and any unnecessary dis- 
turbances. If there is sufficient snow to cover the 
hives entirely, it may remain, as it affords good pro- 
tection in the coldest weather. When there is but 
little around the bottom, sweep it away. Keep the 
air passages free from dead bees, etc. If the weather 
be mild and the sun warm, bees may be allowed 
to fly—unless there is light snow on the ground, 
in which ease the hive should be shaded by setting 
a board before it. Straw hives are not readily af- 
fected by winter sunshine, and when the air is suf- 
ficiently warm to entice them out, it will generally 
do to let them fiy. If all frost leaves the hive at 
any time so that it may be raised without disturb- 
ing the bees, the filth, dead bees, ete., should be 
swept out. See if mice have not found or made a 
passage into the hive. They sometimes build a 
nest inside, and decide on spending the winter. To 
keep them out, cover all passages with wire cloth, 
except a space for the bees to pass. Bees that are 
housed should be disturbed as littleas possible. Go 
among them occasionally to see that allis right. 
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Twenty Good Premiums 
For Volume 24,---1865. - 


We can not employ traveling or local Agents to solicit 
subscriptions, as is done by many other journals. There 
is no margin of profit out of which to pay commissions. 
The ‘new) terms are arranged to just meet the present 
cost of supplying the paper. We hope “in the good 
time coming” to make a reasonable profit: but while 
waiting for better times, our chief aim is to maintain and 
increase the present circulation. Even this will require 
some effort, for at the usual rate of mortality, 3000 or 
more out of every 100,000 die annually; while many 
thousands of our subscribers have volunteered in the ser- 
vice of the country. The enterprising men who take 
and read journals of this kind are foremost in every good 
work. We met many readers in the camps in Virginia, 
and we hear of and from ther in almost every part of 
the country where the Union armies have penetrated. 

We shall be glad to send the Agriculturist into many 
new families, believing that its mission will be useful. 
All who aid in this will do a good work. 

To those who take time to collect clubs of subscri- 
bers, we offer below as premiums, some good articles 
purchased with funds derived from other resources than 
subscription money, for that will all be required in sup- 
plying the paper, unless printing paper and labor decline 
materially——We invite every subscriber, everywhere, 
to make an effort to obtain one of the good articles 
offered as premiums. They are all worth securing. 

Send along the names as fast as obtained, that the 
subscribers may begin to receive their papers promptly. 
When any list is completed notify us which of the arti- 
cles is desired, and it will be promptly forwarded. To save 
mistakes and the keeping of money accounts, send with 
each name or list of names the exact subscriptiun money. 





To avoid errors and save immense labor in looking over 
our books, it is absolutely essential that every name design- 
ed fora premium list be so marked wHEN sent in. (Such 





names will be credited the sender in a separate book, as 
fast as received—ready for instant reference.) 

Old and new subscribers will count in premium lists, 
but they should be partly new names, for it is to obtain 
such that the premiums are in part offered. Premium, 
clubs need not all be at one Post office. Of course 
only one premium will be given for the same subscriber, 

























Table of Premiums and Terms, 7, [\#72 |“%2 
V ilt»e i: 
For Volume 24, G2 S38 33 
Open to all—No Competition. £5 |/22 |22 
= ee se et 
Names of Premium Articles, mee ae pain) 
1—Goop Booxs—See terms belovo *,... ..2....... 
2—Case of Drawing Instruments., $8 00}; 14) 60 
3—Best Family Clothes-Wringer.. 1000); 17] 7 
4—Doty'’s Washing Machine.. + $12 00}} 19] 80 
5—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & W son),. $55 00}} 70 | 360 
6—Four Octave Melodeon 1 ees 67 00 || 80} 400 
7—Five Octave Melodeon cves 12 00 |} 140 | 600 
8—Brown’s Baby Tender... B30 00}| 37 | 180 
9—Brown's Baby Tender,........ B42 00}) 52 | 236 
10—W oodrutf's Mercurial Barometer F10 00}; 17) 70 
11—W oodruft’s Mercurial Barometer. 15 00}| 21] 90 
12—The Aquarius..............000..+- -- $12 00}} 18] 80 
13—Ladies’ Rosewood W ss Desk. «$12 00}; 18] 80 
14—Gentleman’s do --$14 00}/ 21] 90 
15—Any back Volume Agric ulturist ss i! 50]; ** | 20 
16—Any Two do SS $3 00 . 25 
17—Any Three do = 4 SS $450/] -* | 80 
IS—Any Four do do do <= $6 00/) 11) 40 
19—Any Five do do do_} &S $750]| 13 80 
20—Strawberry Plants—See Terms below.** ...... oe 


[9 No chargeis made for packing or boxing any of the 
articles in this Premium List. The Books, also Premiums 
2, 15, 16, 17, 18,19 and 20, are DELIVERED to any part 
of the United States and Territories, free of all charges. 
The other articles cost the recipient only the freight af- 
ter leaving the manufactory of each. gay Every article 
offered is new and of the very best manufacture. 
NOTES ON THE PREMIUMS, 

* Premium 1.—Go00d DBooks.—Any person sending a 
club of 25 or more subscribers, may select Books from the list 
on page 28, to the amount of 10 cents for each subscriber 
sent at $1: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at $1 
50. This offer extends only to clubs of 3 or more names, 
The Books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us.— 
This is a good way for the farmers of a neigeborhood to get 
up an Agricultural Library for general use. Several Farm- 
ers’ Clubs have done so. 

Premium 2.—The Case of Drawing Instruments is a 
Rosewood Box, containing a dozen very excellent articles, 
of polished steel and brass—uscful for sketching, drawing, 
plotting, laying out plans of land, buildings, etc. There are 
dividers with joints, points, markers, pencil holders, ruling 
pens, semicircl@s, etc., etc. Each piece is fitted intoa velyet 
cushion. These instruments were part of those ordered from 
Paris for last year’s premiums, which arrived too late, They 
could hardly be imported now for double the money. While 
useful to all, nothing better could be given to children to de- 
velop their tact, taste, and mechanical skill. 


Premium 3.—The Clothes-Wringer is too well known 
to need description. No better or more useful labor-saying 
and clothes-saving implement has ever been introduced into 
the household, We give only the “Universal Clothes- 
Wringer,” fitted with cogs, which we esteem essential to 
any good wringer. The one we offer (No. 2) is of the right 
size for general family use, It isa good Christmas or New- 
Year's present for your care-worn wife. 

Premium 4.—Doty's Washing Machine we have tried 
thoroughly for nearly a year past, in competition with 
many others sent to us, and in its latest form this seems to 
be an improvement upon every previous machine we have 
tested. It is compact, and easily and naturally worked. 
Our “better half,” who has been complimented with the 
gift of a score or more of different machines for trial, says 
this is taken to most kindly by the “help,” and that she can 
not persnade them to use any other while this is at hand. 
The machines sent to those entitled to them as premtums 
will be forwarded from Janesville, Wis., to those living in 
Ohio and further west; and from the manufacturers’ New 
York Warehouse to those living east of Ohio. Send to 
Messrs. Doty Brothers, Janesville, Wis., for a descriptive cir- 
cular, which will be supplied free, 

Premium 5.—Woman’s Greatest Boon, We would ad- 
vise a man to forego a thresher, and thresh wheat with a 
flail, rather than to see the wife wear her health, vigor, and 
life away, in the everlasting “stitch, stitch, stitch,” when a 
Sewing Machine can be obtained. The Wheeler & Wilson, or 
some other good machine, is an invaluable aid in every 
household. We have had several different machines on trial, 
and after six years’ service the Wheeler & Wilson has taken 
precedence as the best where all kinds of sewing are to be 
done in the family. A large number of persons have in the 
past years secured one of these premium machines as Christ- 
mas or New Year's presents for the home circle, 

Premiums6 & 7.—We have had one of Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s large Melodeons in our Sunday School room for five 
years, where it has given the highest satisfaction, and in ali 
this time it has not had the slightest repair or tuning. We 
can recommend this instrument very highly. Send a P. 0. 
stamp to Geo. A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N, Y,, and get an 
illustrated descriptive catalogue, giving sizes, prices, etc. 
The Premium Melodeons will be forwarded direct from the 
manufactory ready boxed, by railroad, steamboat or ex- 
press, as directed by the recipient. ga" It is very easy for 
the members of a Congregation to make up a club of sub- 
scribers to the Agriculturist, and get one of these Melo- 
deons for the Church or Sunday School room. Many 
churches have done so since we first offered this premium, 


Premium 8 and 9.—The Baby Tender happens to 
be so well described in Dec. No., that we need add nothing 
further here. We select two styles that will meet the wants 
of the larger class. More costly ones,in a higher style Of 
finish (though not more effective,) will be supplied for a 
proportionably greater number of names, 


Premiums 10 and Ll,—Woodruf’s Mercurial, Bar- 
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ometers. These are the best instruments we know of for the 
price, Send to the manufacturer, Charles Wilder, Peter- 

boro, New Hampshire, for a circular giving engravings and 
a full description of the instruments, They are so portable 
that the manufacturer will warrant the safe delivery to the 
recipients of every instrument given by us asa premium, if 
not to be sent beyond the Rocky Mountains. We offer two 
forms, both of which are effective and accurate, differing 
mainly in the style of case. Both have a thermometer and 
vernier. The $15 instrument is of course the most desirable, 
though either one of them will be highly useful. The bar- 
ometer, as a weather indicator, is almost as valuable to the 
landsman as tothe mariner, There are many times in a year 
when the warning of a barometer will save more than its 
cost, while the annual interest on the price will be only %5 
cents or $1 a year. The habit of observation, and of scientific 
study, cultivated in children, well repay the cost of such im- 
plements. A little effort will secure a premium one, 


Premium 12.—The Aquarius, or Water-Thrower, is an 
excellent portable force-pump, useful in many -ways—to 
water the garden or plants, to wash windows, carriages, etc. 
One can catch up the implement, carry it to any place, and 
from a pail throw a considerable stream of water 20 to 30 
feet or more, and thus sometimes put out an incipient fire 
that could not be readily reached otherwise, It has a jet- 
pipe, and also a rose, or sprinkler, An air-chamber attached 
keeps up a steady stream, Send to W. & B. Douglas, Mid- 
dletown, Conn,, and get a. circular giving full particulars, 


Premiums 13 and 14.—These are very neat, portable 
Rosewood Writing Desks, which canbe closed up and locked 
when notinuse, Wher closed, No. 13 is 12inches long, 9inches 
wide, and 4 inches high, and will hold ordinary letter paper. 
No. 141s jusé like No. 13, but larger, and will hold foolscap 
paper. They are both of fine rosewood, finished with brass 
corners and mountings. No. 13 isa fine present for a teacher 
or other lady, and either one‘ is convenient for any person 
both to use as a writing desk on the table or even on 
the lap, and to keep documents, paper, pens, ink, etc., 
safely and always conveniently at hand when wanted, 


Premiums 15 to 19.—Each volume of the Agricul- 
turist is, in a certain sense, a Cyclopedia of information for 
the Farm, Garden and Household. Any volume, from 16 to 
23 inclusive, can be supplied in neat new numbers, freshly 
printed from stereotype plates, with Index and Title page 
complete. They are necessarily sent post-paid. If desired 
bound, they will cost $1 per volume extra for the binding 
and additional postage. A few of these volumes will make 
« good addition to any one’s store of reading matter, valua- 
ble for reference on every topic connected with rural life. 


** Premium 20.—The “ Agriculturist Strawberry 
Plants.”—Any person sending a club of 25 or more subscribers 
will be presented with one dozen of these plants, if applying 
before our stock is exhausted, We reserved only 40,000 plants 
for distribution, a part of which have already been called 
for. These will be sent out early in spring, free of expense 
to premiumtakers. Independent of the above, any subscriber 
may call for a plant, if he send 5 cents for expense of pack- 
ing and postage—but only on condition that the application 
comes with the subscription, to save looking up the name. 
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Commercial Notes—Prices Current. 
ae Sees 
New- York, Dec. 16, 1864. 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


500 1,782,000. 317,000 63,000 688,000 2,645,000 
27 days dast m’th.481,000 1,287,000 988,000 239, 000 861,000 2,534,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 


24 days this month, 416,000 1,061,000 655,000 104,000 434,000 
27 days last month, 458,000 1,411,000 1,132,000 174,500 613,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


24 days this m’th.487. 





RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1864. ....487.500 1,782,000 $17,000 63,000 688,000 2,643,000 
24 days 1863. ....573,000 3,159,000 260,000 83,000 565,000 2,741,000 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
24 days 1864...... 416,000 1,061,000 — 655,000 104,000 434,000 
24 days 1863...... 373,000 2,772,000 2,146,000 33, 500 350,000 
3. Exports from New-York, January 1 to December 15. 
Flour, Wheat, =, Rye, Oats. 

*  bbis bus, bus, bus. bus, 

aa 1,875,807 12,105,884 837,208 588 41,459 
1863. ...... 2,434,736 14,867,056 7,536,149 416,369 125,296 
GEER. oc cévcee 2,989,619 24,890,341 11,531,819 1,099,656 172,922 


4. Receipts of Breadstuffs at Albany, by the New-York 
Canals from the opening of navigation to Nov, 30th. 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 

bbls. bus, us, bus. bus, bus, 

1864... 1,129,200 14,808,700 9,281,900 592,200 2,953,000 11,292,000 
1863....1,410,000 21,073,200 20,553,400 400,900 2,778,700 11,289,400 
1862. ...1,596,400 32,548,000 21,876,600 750,400 2,019,700 5,317,400 


The violent fluctuation in gold, during the past month, 
has seriouly checked operations in all kinds of domestic 
produce, as well as in foreign merchandise. The receipts 
from the interior have been limited recently by the partial 
suspension of inland navigation. The N.Y. State canals 
were formally closed on the 8th inst. The Hudson River 
is still open, and used by freight boats, but can not long 
remain so. The demand for breadstuffs has been fair for 
home use, shipment and on speculation, but at very va- 
riable prices. The market is quite firm for flour and 
wheat, and decidedly heavy for corn, rye, oats and bar- 
ley. The available supplies here are deemed moderate 
for the season, and the principal holders appear indis- 
posed or reluctant to force sales ahead of the regular 
requirements of the trade.... The main business in pro- 
visions has been in hog products which have been freely 
purchased, mainly by speculators and export buyers, at, 





however, very irregular prices, closing buoyantly.... 
Wool has been in fair request. and held with much firm- 
ness, the present tendency being strongly in favor of sel- 
lers....Cotton opened heavily, but closed rather briskly, 
prices ruling quite firm....Seeds have been held above 
the views of buyers, and trade inactive.... Hay, hops and 
tobacco have been in good demand and buoyant in price. 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month ending De- 
cember 16, with other interesting comparative figures. 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Nov. 16, 
























FLouk—Super to Extra a $9 30 @10 40 $985 
Super, to Extra amen - 1070 @1525 1085 @15 00 
Extra Western sossccee. 990 G18 00 1025 @13 50 
Extra Genesee..........s...... 10 40 @13 00 1060 @13 2% 
pny Wesiern. aaaeets --+» 940 @980 985 @1010 
RYE FLOUR.......ccccccsssere 825 @9WB 850 9 50 
Cons Mran.. gies sais ae oe 750 @850 775 @8 60 
WueEaT—All a of White.. 245 @265 250 @2% 
All kinds of Re 217%@ 245 223 @ 252% 
foun toaee 6 @18% 170 @200 
fixed...... 182 @184 190 @191 
Oats— Western. $8 @100 106 @107 
a ee 7 @ 9 108 @104 
He ets 1622 @16 12 @ 
BARLEY 180 @20 1% @200 
Cor TON—Middlings, Lag “we - 140 @142 1382 @13 
Hops, crop of 1863, per 1b, 145 @ 3 15 @ 3 
Hops, crop of 1864, per rlb.. 30 @ 524% 3830 @ h2% 
FEATHERS, Live Geese. Pp. lb. % @ 8 80 @ 82 
Serp—Clover, per lb.......... 19 @ 2 4@ 
Timothy, per bushel, - 556 @600 57 @612% 
F Lax, per bushel....... 85 @386 34 @370 
Su@aR—Brown, per lb. 188 @ 2% 16X¥@ 2%} 
MoLassus. New- ee - 100 @13 110 @12% 
CoFFEE, Rio, per Ib...... aQy@ 47 444%@ 48 
Tonacco—Kentucky,&c, p. Ib. 126 4 1224%@ 40 
Seed Leaf, per lIb.. ; 15 @ 6 146 @ 65 
Woot—Domestic fleece, p. ib. 90 @105 909 @112% 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib...... - %%e@100 7 @102% 
California, unwashed......... 30 @ 70 5 @ bi 
pore jt . aes 1s @ 19 1K%@_ 18% 
OL CAKE, per tun.......cceee 82 50 @9500 8050 @92 50 
PorK—Mess, per bbl........... 4050 @40 7% 87 50 @41 50 
Lg 1 ae 37 25 @38 00 35 @36 
Brer—Piain mess........ «++. 1400 @2200 1850 @21 50 
Larp, in bbls., perlb ........ 21%@ 2% 21 @ 22% 
Bu TTER—Western, wee lb.. 3 @ 46 3 @ 50 
Oe | aaa @ 56 5 @ 58 
CHEESE....... ae @ &3 15 @ 4 
BEANs— per bushel... @250 2% @29 
Reas—Canada, per a we Nominal Fomsnee, 
Eaas—Fresh, per dozen... @ 50 87 @ 42 
PouLTRY—F owls, per b.. 146 @ 20 18 @ 21 
ri. 8 eee 146 @ 2 20 @ B 
PoTaToEs—Mercers, p, boi: 250 @800 30 @387% 
Peach Blow, per bbl.......... 200 @2530 275 @300 
Dykemans, per bbl - 200 @2% 3:00 @450 
AprLes—W estern, per bbl... 400 @500 375 @5 50 
Apples—EFeastern, per bbl.... 400 @500 3875 @ 450 
CRANBERNIES, per Dbl........ 1100 @15 00 2200 @238 00 


New York Live Stock Markets.—The 
average weekly receipts for a month past have been 6508— 
about the same as the previous month. Prices were main- 
ly unchanged until the last general market, Dec. 13th and 
14th, when with 6,245 cattle on sale, and scarcity of other 
live stock prices advanced 1}4c. per lb., the best bringing 
20c. per lb. for the estimated net or dressed weight, good 
Steers about 18c., oxen and cows, 12/@1l4c.—the average 
of all sold being 1434c. The quality of stock is improving. 


Milech Cows.—Average weckly receipts 93, 
with a better demand, Poor cows bring $40/@45, good 
milkers $60@75, and extra or fancy cows $90/@100 each. 


Calves.—Rceceipts lighter, amounting to 1,612 
per week for the past month. Prices unchanged—12@13 
per |b. live weight for fat calves, and 10/@11c.for thin ones. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Arrivals 21,075 per 
week for a month past, which is a falling off from the pre- 
vious month. The market had fluctuated very much. 
With 25,512 the first week, prices fell off more than a cent 
a pound, from which they gradually advanced until Dec. 
13th, when, with about 18,000 for the week, prices went 
up 2c. per fb., good sheep selling quick at 10@10%c. per 
lb. live weight, thin stock 8@9c. Lambs brought 10@1l1c. 
with an insufficient supply of both to meet the demand. 

Live Hogs.—Have also advanced to a very 
high figure—13@14c. per Ib. live weight being the prices 
at the last market for prime corn fed hogs. Dressed hogs 
bringing 17/@1Sc. per lb. from the boats and depots,— 
Weekly receipts for a month past averaged 24,539. 
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Exhibition Tables at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist, 


Our large office, very centrally located, affords unsur- 
passed facilities for the exhibition of interesting Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural specimens, etc. Large numbers 
of these are sent in by our readers and inspected by thou- 
sands of visitors. At times the display exceeds that seen 
in many public fairs, All are invited to exhibit whatever 
of the kind will be of general interest, and also to visit 
and inspect articles on exhibition—the whole is entirely 
free. The following have been received since last report : 

Fruits.—Apples: Fall Pippin, Jas. C. Valentine, 
Glen Cove, N. Y....White Bellflower, Northern Spy, 
Newtown Pippin, Pumpkin, Swaar, Baldwin, and Fall 
Pippin ; Jacob Williams, No. Hempstead, L. I....New- 
town Pippin, (pear shaped), B. N. Ferdon, Closter, N. J 

.-Russet Apple from Newtown Pippin tree; R. 





Anketell, Oyster Bay, L. I.... Collection of several varie- 
ties ; Andre Leroy, Belgium .. Crab Apple, “H. L.,” 
Flushing, N. Y....1 Doz. Prize Fall Pippins, S, Williams, 
Mount Clair, N. J. Pears : Lawrence, Orange, and Chi- 
nese Sand ; Jacob Williams, No. Hempstead, L.I.... 
Columbia, excellent specimeas; M. Varian, Jr., Wi- 
liamsbridge, N. Y.... White Dovenne ; T. S. Gold, Wt. 
Cornwall, Ct....Grapes: Seediing of Chasselas, Clin- 
ton, and Herbemont ; G. H. Hite, Morrisania, N. Y.... 
Catawba ; J, Palmer, Greenpoint, L. I.... New Seedling; 
Mr. Hodges, N. Y, City. Miscellaneous: Fine Peaches ; 
N. O. Randall, Yaphank, L. I.... Upland Cranberries ; C. 
Dubois, Lakeland, L. [....Lemon, superior, grown un- 
der glass; Mrs. H. P. Ayres, New Canaan, Ct....Pea- 
nut plant in fruit ; W. Lord, Morrisania, N. Y....Pome- 
granates ; T. Holt, Beaufort, 8. C. 


FLowers: Bloom of Hoya carnosaand handsome col- 
lection of Dahlias ; C. S. Pell, N. ¥. Orphan Asylum.... 
Bloom of Peristeria elata or Dove Flower; Wm. C. 
Chorlton, 8. I ... Beautiful collection of Cut Flowers, as 
usual ; Miss M. A. Cortelyou, Westfield, S. I....Collec- 
tion of Chrysanthemums ; Mr. Max, 9th st., N. Y 
Sunflowers ; Mr. St. John, N. Y. City, and W. H. Brid- 
gens, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

VEGETABLES, Etc.—Potatoes : Finecollection ; Wm. 
S. Carpenter, Rye, N. Y., and Reisig & Hexamer, New- 
castle, N., Y....Union; J. H, Gilman, Monroe Co., N. 

--Davis Seedling ; C. H. Wheeler, New London, 

-. White Peach Blow ; P. C. Cortelyou, Westfield, 
N.Y... Pinkeyed Rusty Coat ; Jno. G. Hadden, Mam- 
aroneck, N, Y.... Peach Blows, extra ; Mrs. A. G. Bron- 
son, Islip, N. Y....Prince Albert; J. Husson, West- 
chester, N. Y., Isaac L. Miller, Richmond, N. Y., and J. 
H. Scofield, Port Jervis, N. Y....Buckeye, Isaac L. 
Miller, Richmond, N, Y... Garnet Chili ;S. Van Duzen, 
Croton Falls, N. Y., C. W. Dunlap, Jr., English Neigh- 
borhood, N. J., and J. Husson, Westchester, N. Y.... 
Rocky Mountain ; M. O. Whitcomb, Springfield, Vt.... 
Sweet Potatoes, 3, weighing 6 Ibs.,50z.; J. W. Davis, 
Staten Island, also good samples ; W. Lord, Morrisania, 
N. Y., §. W. Benedict, Rossville, Staten Island, and 
Isaac Miller, Richmond, N. Y. Turnips : Large, weigh- 
ing 6 to 7g lbs.; L. Adams, Irvington, N. Y., I. W. Eng- 
land, Paranus, N. J., and Wm. P. Wright, Weehawken, 
N. J.... Aberdeen, 314 lbs., Asmus & Son, Hoboken, N. 
J....Curious growth ; Wm. B. Bradbury, Orange, N. J. 

--Double growth; “H. L.,” Flushing, N. Y. Beets : 

White Sugar, 10% Ibs.; E. Chapman, Perth Amboy, N. 

--Red Turnip; Dr. J. H. Holden, Scarboro, N, Y., 
and F. L, Allen, Woodhaven, L. I.... Large Blood, Mrs. 
Dean, New Rochelle, N. Y. Carrots : Long Orange; G. 
W. Barnes, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Benjamin F. Seaver, Et. 
Orange, N. J., and Hon. H. F. Clark, Far Rockaway, L. 
I. Onions: Large Danvers; H. W. Tyler, Caroline, N. 
Y. Parsnips: Very large, 5 lbs., ‘“‘H. L.,” Flushing, 
N.Y. Radishes: French; P. Fromil, N. Y. City.... 
Chinese Winter; E. S. Allen, N. Y. City, and H. E. 
Richards, Bloomfield, N. J....Large growth; W. H. 
Bridgens, Oyster Bay, L. I., J. L. Quick, Brooklyn, L. 
I., and G. H. Lawrence, Palisades, N. Y. Corn: White 
Flint ; G. H. Lawrence, Palisades, N. Y.; same variety, 
ears 16 inches long; G. H. Zabriskie, Paranus, N. J..... 
20-rowed ; G. Sussdorff, Woodside, L. I....8-rowed Flint, 
15 inches long, George H. Moseman, Portchester, N. Y. 
Western, fine samples ; Mrs. Schroeder, Woodside, L. T. 
12-rowed Flint ; I. L. Mosher, Portchester, N. Y....Ho- 
miny ; F. Holt, Beaufort, 8.C. Miscellaneous: Okra; 
I, E. Chapman, Perth Amboy, N. J.... Variegated Kale 
of great beauty, T.S. Gold, Wt. Cornwall, Conn... Large 
Pumpkin, Jas. McCabe, Orange, N. J.... Winter Kale, 
Peter Fromier, N. Y. City....Giant Celery ; Dr. Wm. 
Cockroft, Stamford, Ct.... Liberian Coffee, Indigo, Cot- 
ton and Peppers ; Freedmen’s Society, N. Y. City.... 
Chicory ; W. J. Spence, Edenville, L. I.... Osage Orange, 
large fruit; W. M. Thompson, N. Y. city... Sweet 
Chestnuts, E. Velie’s farm, near Newburg, N. Y... Cak 
ifornia Gourds ; O, R, Nathasius, N. Y. city, and F. 
Heyer, Melrose, N. Y....Fungus; Frederick W. Bond, 
Cypress Hills, L. L,...Rice and Rice plant ; David Wing- 
ton, St. Helena Island, 8. C., and T. Holt, Beaufort, S.C. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES: Sorghum Molasses ; Brew- 
ster & Boak, Scottstown, N. Y. ..Bantam Eggs; E. 
Blois, N. Y. City....Curious Squirrel’s Tooth; H. Fracks, 
Bristol, Ind ...Bow and Arrows taken from Kioway 
Chief, “Big Wolf,” A. Buddee, Troy, N. Y. 


, 
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Secds.—The numerous applications for seeds 
of various kinds make it necessary to repeat the state- 
ment that we keep no seeds for sale. All usually at- 
tainable varieties are kept by the regular dealers, most of 
whom advertise in the Agriculturist, It is not from any 
unwillingness to accommodate that we decline to answer 
where this or that seed can be had, but we can not afford 
either time or space to reply. Send to any of the prin- 
cipal dealers, and they will return the seeds by mail. 
Osage orange seed is not to be had at the present tune. 
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Containing 1 great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints ard Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


The New Verms Imperative.—aAftcra 
full month's notice, our new terms went into effect Dec. 
Ist. They were fixed as low aspossible, and we think 
quite as l»was those of any other journal. Those 
acquainted w.th the expenses of such an establishment, 
will see the necessity of strictly adherimg to our pub- 
lished terms. Some continue to send in subscriptions at 
the old rates. When this is done, the usual method will 
be to credit the sender with so much time as his money 
will pay for at the regular rates. The present terms are: 
For Enauisu Edition, $1.50 a year; four copies for $5; 
ten copies, for $12; twenty or more copies, for $1 each. 
For German Edition $2 a year; four copies, for $7; 
six copies, for $10; ten or more copies, for $1.50 each. 





Sorghum in Orange Co., N. ¥Y.—We 
have on the Agriculturist table a sample of very good 
syrup from Messrs. Brewster & Boak, of Scottstown, 
just north of Middletown, N. Y., where considerable ex- 
periments were made the past season, and with such 
success as to induce the further cultivation of this crop 
next year. The best cultivated plots yielded about 300 
gallons of syrup per acre, worth now at least $1.25 per 
gallon. Other plots yielded less than 50 gallons, owing 
to bad weather. late planting, and non-attention to the 
culture. The average is estimated at about 100 gallons, 
which Mr. Brewster thinks can be easily doubled after 
the past year’s experience. Clark & Hedge’s mills, 
and Cook’s evaporators are established at three points in 
the county, where the cane is received from farmers, and 
worked on shares. From what we can gather, it seems 
probable that Orange Co. may readily and. profitably 
produce its own sweetening. Itis worth looking after. 
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Black Spanish Fowls.—A very beauti- 
ful pair of these aristocratic looking birds have been re- 
ceived from Louis Essig, poultry fancier, Canton, Ohto. 
He has our thanks. We will take good care of them. 





Why Henneries should be Light, 
“C, M, W.” does not understand. Fowls love warmth and 
sunshine. This they seek to enjoy whenever they can in 
winter, and when confined, ought to have the shelter of 
the poultry-house, and the warmth of the sunlight within. 
When they have this they do better, are more active, 
healthier, and lay more. All animals are healthier for 
being in the sunlight part of each day. Of course the 
hens will seek dark, secluded places for their nests. 





** Early Chickens,” saysa correspondent, 
layin winter, when old hens do not, because fowls will 
not lay while the new feathers are growing, after moult- 
ing, and with old birds this period often extends into the 
winter. Therefore look out for a good stock of early pul- 
lets, to furnish eggs next Christmas and New Yeavr’s time. 





Feeding for Milk.—“ Beginner” inquires 
the very best way to feed cows for milk. A very 
good method is that followed by some of the dalrymen of 
Middlesex Co., Mass., as detailed by Dr. Reynolds. 
Those farmers who wish to sell milk the year round, 
have two sets of cows, one set coming in early in Octo- 
ber, the other in April or May. Those which are dry in 
winter, are fed on hay or roots, and kept in warm stables, 
though let out into the yard twice a day for airing and 
drinking. Care is taken to keep them in good, fair con- 
dition, even while they give no milk. Those which are 
milked in winter have hay, oats, corn fodder, roots, with 
meal and shorts. The grain is often mixed with cut 
feed, and moistened before it is fed out. The feeding is 
done with great regularity and system, and so is the 
milking. The stables are kept neat, the cows are cur- 
ried and brushed. As soon as the summer cows come 
in, they are fed more than before. They are turned out 
to pasture in May, butare stabled at night. In the morn- 
ing they have cut feed and grain. In mid-summer, when 
the pastures dry up, they are foddered once a day with 
fresh cut corn-stalks. Sometimes, newly cut grass or 
millet is given. This, with various modifications, is sub- 
stantially the practice of many good dairymen elsewhere. 





Warty Teats—Cleanliness in Milk- 
fng.—‘‘S. G.,” who has lived in the city until lately, but 
now is enjoying country life, thus gives his experience: ‘I 
bought two fine young cows. One of them had many 
warts on her teats and was very unruly and hard to milk. 
Besides, the teats of both cows were, at milking, often 





dirty—sometimes very much so. Therefore my wife, 
taking with her at milking a little clean warm water, 
washed the teats and bag clean of all! dirt before milking. 
These good effects followed: We have nice sweet milk, 
free of all disagreeable substances, the flavor of which 
we sometimes perceived in milk bought in the city. The 
warts on the teats of the unruly cow disappeared in a 
short time, the teats became smooth and soft, and the cow 
stands quietly at milking. I see some neighbors of mine 
practice the washing too, but usingthe milk of the cow 
instead of water.” 


Pigs—Sick and‘ Weakly, and * off 
their Feed.%—“ A. T.,.” of Amboy, Ohio, writes, 
thatif his pigs are ailing, and look dull and stupefied, 
keeping their nests and not eating well, he gives them a 
good washing in warm soap suds, and two table spoon- 
fuls of sulphur. He takes particular pains to wash out 
the “‘ sweat pores” of the legs. The partial paralysis of 
the hind legs, which sometimes occurs, he finds is re- 
lieved by a “small” dose of copperas, (green vitriol). 
One of the best things we have found for keeping pigs 
in good order is a mixture of clean charcoal dust with 
their food, so that each hog shall eat half a pint or so 
once a week at least, especially if green food is lacking. 





Slaughter-house Offal—“ 0. M.” Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. Work the offal up with swamp muck, 
sods, or loam, using one-fourth to one-sixth offal, and 
apply it after it has come to a good heat, or let itlie ina 
heap, covered with a few inches of muck or mould, so 
that it shall lose nothing. Employ it just like barn-yard 
manure, according to its strength, using that which is 
most heating, that is the strongest, on the heaviest land. 

Italian Bees—-Good Results.—Bid- 
well Bros., of Minn., send to the American Agriculturist 
a statement showing what good workers the Italians 
are. ‘Last spring our apiary consisted of one Italian, 
and 58 stocks of black bees, all in frame hives. We have 
increased our one Italian stock to 15—our 58 to 181, prin- 
cipally by artificial swarming. We have forced our 
old Italian stock five times, and the first new one once. 
The parent stock weighs to-day 49 Ibs. (less hive), and 
we have taken out one frame for each new swarm 
forced. The first new swarm weighs (less hive) 57 lbs., 
its swarm 54 Ibs., the 2d 59 lbs., 3d 61 Ibs., 4th 59 lbs,, 5th 
53 lbs. We have taken from the Ist new swarm, in boxes, 
22 lbs. honey, 2d 126 Ibs., 3d 88 lbs., 4th 74 lbs., 5th 29!4 
Ibs., making in the whole 7 hives, 383 Ibs. hive honey, and 
339% lbs. in boxes. Total 722% Ibs. as the products of 
one Italian stock, and have given 8 sealed queens to 8 
stocks of black bees previously swarmed. We shall Ital- 
ianize our whole apiary next season. All of our 196 
stocks have filled their hives, except two very late ones 
which came out the last of August and Ist of Septem- 
ber. The average weight of our stocks, less hives, 
bees, &c., is about 58 lbs. of honey. We have taken off 
in glass boxes 1,208 Ibs., and 1,301 in caps.” Allowing 
30c. per lb. for hive honey, and 35c. for cap and box 
honey, the income of this apiary amounts to $3,261 95. 





** Nothing Venture Nothing Have.” 
—“H. A. T.” asks whether he shall sell hay or run in 
debt for stock to eat it up? He must of course judge for 
himself whether he can go with profit into the operation. 
Selling part of his hay, he may be able to buy stock to 
eat the rest up. The proposition he makes is of the char- 
acter of perfectly safe business ventures, which good 
merchants make all the time. It is never best to go into 
such speculations to an extent that will embarrass one 
seriously should any thing go wrong. 





Good Way to Keep the Cold Out.— 
We have been testing, and are now enjoying the benefits 
of an excellent invention for keeping the cold out, and 
saving fuel in these high- priced-coal times. The intro- 
duction of a furnace heater had shrunk the doars and 
windows so much, that for several autumns past there 
had been the annual discussion whether it was test to 
lay in three or four extra tons of coal, or have the joiners 
and painters around for a couple of weeks, piecing out the 
doors, and re-casing the windows—the discussion always 
ending in favor of the extra coal, until it got up to $14 a 
ton. But the joiners and painters raised too, and wanted 
$3 to $3.50 a day, and ever so much more for the rise in 
paint. Just then an advertisement in the American 
Agriculturist, by E. S. & J. Torrey, led us to look into 
the merits of their ‘‘ Weather Strips,” and as the result, we 
ordered the whole house fitted up with them, four weeks 
ago.—Well, they are acheap luxury that would not be 
spared to-day for five times their cost. As we write, the 
winter’s blast (thermometer at 2°), whistles shrilly with- 
out, but not a breath ef it penetrates unbidden into our 
sanctum, and not a shake or Jar of the windows dis- 
turbs the train of thought. Of course we have venti- 
lators to admit all needed air, though a constant stream 





of fresh air, warmed and properly moistened at the cel- 
lar furnace, saves the necessity of admitting air from 
elsewhere. This “ weather strip” is simply a neat 
beaded strip of wood, having a flexible narrow belt 
of rubber along one ecge. This is placed at the top, 
bottom and sides of the doors and windows, or. over 
the casings, and projects far enough to effectually 
close any opening. The rubber operates as a cushion 
also, to prevent shaking of windows, and jarring of doors 
in shutting. The cost is 8 to 12 cents per foot for win- 
dows, and somewhat more for bottoms of doors. A few 
feet even, placed against the worst openings, will soon 
save the cost in fuel, to say nothing of health and comfort. 





Can Worse HMayforks be used in 
Stacking Hay ?—No doubt of it, with suitable 
cranes, derricks, or shears. Will not some of the readers 
of the Agriculturist, who have experience, report for the 
benefit of inquiring readers in Minnesota, where the 
dry atmosphere renders shelter for hay and fodder an 
expensive luxury, which must needs be dispensed with. 

Corn Fodder in Minnesota.—H. G. Dan- 
ver, Goodhue Co., Minn., says they make a practice of 
putting up their corn stalks in large stacks, as we infer, 
without taking any especial care to have them very dry, 
and he has never yet seen thera spoil. With the greatest 
care to have the stacks very dry, and well laid up to stand 
rain, large stacks will almost always heat, and mould 
badly in other parts of the country. 





Coal Tar vs. **Gutta Percha Ce- 
ment Roofing.”--Mr. Urban Burrows, of Susquehan- 
na Co., Pa., informs us that two or three years ago he pro- 
cured from New-York City, four gallons of the above 
named “cement” at $1 a gallon, and atthe same timea 
barrel of coal or gas tar from Scranton, at 234 cents per 
gallon, The two looked much alike, and when applied side 
by side, they operate exactly alike so far as he could see. 
No difference can now be discovered in their appearance. 





Keeping Cheese in Winter.—J. S. 
Cox, who keeps a produce store in Delaware Co., O., 
says in answer to “ Novice, ” p. 110, Vol. 23, that he buys 
his cheese in barrels in November usually, and putting 
the barrels in a dry, cool place, using them as needed, 
sometimes not opening the last before the Ist of April. 





Claret Wine Stain.—Mrs. D. H. Jack- 
son, Worcester Co., Mass, Javelle water, the recipe 
for which was given in the December Agriculturist, 
page 348, is a good application for removing fruit and 
other vegetable stains from cotton or linen garments. 





Fruit of Wistaria.—English papers make 
a great talk about the fruiting of a Wistaria in that coun- 
try. There are vines here which bear seeds every year, 

A New Larkspur, Delphinium Brunonia- 
num has been introduced into England from India. It is 
described as a very ornamental dwarf species, having a 
powerful odor of musk. 

Death of a Horticulturist.—A. G. 
Hanford, Esq.,died at Columbia, O., in September last. 
Mr. H. was identified with western Horticulture and con- 
tributed to the Wisconsin Farmer and other periodicals, 





To Managers of Horticultural and 
similar Societies.—When these bodies aré of suffi- 
cient importance, we should be glad to announce the time 
ef their meetings, but the notice should reach us as early 
as the 10th of the month previous to that in which the 
meeting is to be held. Announcements of the recent 
meetings of the Illinois and Ohio Societies came too late. 

Post Office Money Orders.—aAs pre- 
viously announced, this new system has gone into oper- 
ation ata limited number of Post Offices. Persons liv- 
ing near any post office named below, can procure 
money orders payable in New York City, or at any other 
one of the offices named, for an amount not exceeding 
$30. More than this can be sent by getting two, three or 
more orders as needed. The charge is 10 cents for an 
order not exceeding $10, and 20 cents for any amount be- 
tween $10 and $30. The orders are made payable to the 
written order of the person to receive the money, so that 
this is a safe mode of sending money—the same as a draft 
onabank. Subscribers remitting money can pay it in to 
any one of the following offices, or to others hereafter 
established, and send the order to the Publisher, according 
to the directions given on blanks furnished at each money 
order office. The following is the list of money order offi- 
ces so far established, arranged alphabetically in States . 

Maine : Augusta, Bangor, Eastport, Portland.——Newes 
Hampshire : Concord, Keene, Nashua, Portsmouth» 
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Vermont: Burlington, Montpelier, Rutland.— Massa- 
chusetts : Boston, Fall River, Lowell, Lynn, Pittsfield, Sa- 
lem.—Connecticut : Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, 
New London.—Rhode Island : Newport, Providence. 
—New York: Albany, Albion, Auburn, Binghampton, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Elmira, Hudson, Lockport, Newburg. 
New York City, Norwich, Ogdensburg, Oswego, Plattsburg, 
Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Saratoga Springs, Syracuse, Troy, 
Utica, Watertown. New Jersey : Jersey City, Newark, 
Trenton.—Pennsylvania : Easton, Erie, Harrisburg 
Honesdale, Johnstown, Lewiston, Meadville, Newcastle, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Pottsville, Reading, Scranton, Wil- 
liainsport.—Delaware : Wilmington.—Maryland : 
Annapolis, Baltimore, Cumberland, Frederick.—D. C. 3 
Washington.—South Carolina : Port Royal.—-Vir- 

inia: Alexandria, Norfolk, Old Point Comfort—West 

Yirginia: Wheeling——Ohio: Chillicothe, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Lima, Marietta, Portsmouth, 
Sandusky, Toledo, Urbana, Wooster, Xenia, Zanesville.— 
Indiana: Evansville, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Lafayette, 
Madison, Terre Haute, Vincennes.——Michigan : Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Lansing ——Wisconsin: Be- 
loit, La Crosse, Madison, Milwaukee, Racine, Sheboygan.—— 
Illinois : Alton, Bloomington, Cairo, Chicago, Elgin, Free- 
port, Galena, Ottawa, Peoria, Quincy, Rockford, Rock Island, 
Springfield.——Kentucky: Lexington, Louisville— 
T'ennessee : Chattanooga, Memphis, Naslhville-—Mbis= 
sissippi: Vicksburg —Louisiana : New Orleans.— 
Missouri: St. Louis—Iowa: Burlington, Davenport, 
Desmoines, Dubuque, Keokuk, Muscatine—Minnesota : 
Red Wing, St. Paul, Winona. 











Coal Tar for Stakes and Labelis.— 
Stakes used in nursery rows, or for labeling plants in 
general, will by dipping the portion which enters the soil 
in coal tar, last four times as long as if not so prepared. 

Where to Locate.—Among the difficult 
and almost unanswerable questions addressed to the 
American Agriculturist, are those of which the following 
is a specimen: ‘* Will you give your opinion as to which 
is the best place for raising small fruit, New Jersey or 
Delaware?” We have before stated our inability to give 
definite replies to such questions, but they continue to 
come. In reference to the question above quoted, the 
choice weuld depend mainly upon one’s object. If he 
wishes to raise early fruit for the New York and Philas 
delphia markets, he would naturally look towards Dela- 
ware. There is an abundance of land in both Delaware 
and New Jersey adapted to small fruit-growing, and one 
should first determine what market he intends to supply, 
and then locate with reference to marketing facilities. 
A few days of personal observation will be of great 
value to a person about to engage in such an enterprise. 

Land Advertisements.—This class of 
business notices we admit with less strictness of investi- 
gation than almost any other, because it is not supposed 
that any one will buy a landed property without full per- 
sonal investigation. Sometimes such advertisements may 
lead to needless traveling, but we always advise a man 
seeking a permanent homestead to visit a number of 
different points before deciding where he will finaily settie 
down. The time and money thus expended will be 
fully saved in the long run, not only in securing a better 
location and better land, but in acquiring a knowledge of 
soil culture generally. Several New Jersey tracts are 
from time to time advertised. Concerning them, we have 
received a great variety of letters: some, who would 
seem to be good judges, speak of them in high praise, 
while others condemn them in unmeasured terms. We 
have long intended to give several of these tracts a thor- 
ough personal examination, but, so far, one thing and an- 
other has come up to interfere with the project. 





A Government Agricultural Edi- 
tor.—The wife of one of a firm celebrated for black- 
ing making boasted of keeping a poet; so may the De- 
partment of Agriculture pride itself on keeping an edi- 
tor—or at least some person whose business it is to en- 
gineer the agricultural press inits interests. We have re- 
ceived, under the frank of the Department, a “‘notice”’ of 
the Report of 1863,all nicely made to our hands by the Gov- 
ernment scribe. As we happen to prefer to write our own 
notices—having one already in type when this official one 
came—we decline the kind offer. Has the Department so 
little confidence in its claims upon the favorable consid- 
eration of the press, that it must keep some one on hand 
to manufacture opinions for it? As we help pay for this 
Agricultural Department, we reserve to ourselves the 
right to commend or censure, as its acts may demand, 
and as a tax payer, we object to the employment of a 
Washington correspondent at public expense. Judging 
from tne signature, we find the same ready writer ap- 
pears in the Prairie Farmer, in an article which sets 
forth the wonderful mental and physical qualities of the 
head of the Department, in a style romantic and peculiar. 
The whole articleis so funny that we regret we have 
Not room for it. We can give only an extract: “ Atnine 


A. M., the Comymissioner and his corps of clerks are at 
their desks. A page has placed before the Commissioner 
a pile of five hundred letters, more or less: these are all 
opened and read by him, contents noted and immediately 





sent to the clerk in whose department they properly be- 
long. Half an hour after, the string of daily visits com- 
mences—some to form his agreeable acquaintance, others 
for office, some for employment at putting up seeds, again 
a petition desiring his signature, then a subscription list 
for some charitable purpose, now an old friend claims re- 
cognition.” Now we think we know something about 
opening letters, and have some clerks who are rather 
quick at the business, but 500 letters in half an hour 
is rather rapid work. It is over 16 a minute, and gives 
nearly four seconds to each. This is quick opening, but 
when we consider that they are at the same time “ read 
and the contents noted,” it becomes something super- 
human, Well may the writer add, ‘ None but one of 
great strength of both body and mind could persevere 
under such a herculean task”—to which we say, “just so.” 

Original Conundrum.—When is an edi- 
tor like a greedy swine ? Ans. When he steals from others’ 
pens. Exchanges who take articles from the American 
Agriculturist without giving any credit, will please copy. 





A Bad Case.—A friend in Connecticut has 
sent us a circular of a so-called “ Purchasing Agency” 
in New York, of a character too indecent to particular- 
ize. Were we to expose the swindler by name it would 
only give him a wide advertising, which would just suit 
him. He is lost to shame, and the best we can do in the 
case is to hand the vile circular to the Chief of Police. 





What is the Best Horse Book ?— 
We are often asked, and many times have answered, 
that for general use, for indicating the principles which 
should guide any one in breeding, buying, training and 
using horses, ‘‘ Herbert’s Hints to Horse-keepers” stands 
unrivaled among American books. ‘ Mayhew's Horse 
Management,” and “ Doctor,” are very English, but con- 
tain a vast deal of value to all horsemen, mixed with 
more or less which is of little use to American farmers, 





The Cotton Planter’s Manual.—This 
work, by J. A. Turner, was the first, and we believe the 
only work published on the culture of cotton. In view 
of the fact that many persons who have had no previous 
experience in cotton growing, are engaging in this branch 
of Agriculture, a new edition of this work is publish- 
ed to meet a growing demand. Aside from the 
author’s ownexperience, the work embodies essays and 
letters from several other cultivators, and contains a 
great deal of useful, and interesting information. 

Railway Accidents in Great Brit- 
ain.—The London Artizan states that in 1861, 79 pas- 
sengers were killed and 789 injured by railway accidents 
in the United Kingdom ; in 1862, on anincreased number 
of lines, 35 were killed, 536 injured ; 1863, with still more 
numerous lines, 35 were killed, and 40) injured. These 
matters are managed differently in the United States, 
where as with other enterprises the slaughter of rail- 
road passengers is conducted on a magnificent scale. 





Cheese Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion.—The second annual meeting of the New York 
State C. M. A.is announced to take place at the City 
Hall of Utica, January 11th and 12th instant. In addi- 
tion to the regular business, it is proposed to discuss the 
following important tepics :—Improved Methods of 
Cheese Manufacture ; Best Manner of Marketing Cheese, 
whether direct or through middle men; A Uniform Rate 
of Cheese Manufacture for 1865; The Best Manner of 
Organizing Factories, whether by private enterprise, by 
corporations, or otherwise ; Best Breed of Cows for the 
Dairy ; Summer and Winter Management of Milch Cows, 
etc., etc. There should bea full attendance of dairymen. 





Barnum’s American Museum.— 
Strangers in the city have asked us the question, ‘‘ Shall 
we goto Barnum’s?”  Willit pay ?” Our answer has 
been, and is, “ Yes.” The Museum contains a large 
and rare collection of curiosities, to which Mr, 
Barnum is continually adding from every quarter of the 
globe, and from every kingdom of nature—giants and 
dwarfs, fat people and Jean ones, whales, minnows, and 
queer fish, birds of many feathers, animals, minerals, 
specimens of the oldest, and the most beautiful produc- 
tions; but it would require a book to enumerate them. 
There is enough to please, instruct, exercise and gratify 
curiosity, to repay for many hours of careful examination, 





A $25 Dollar Farmer’s Library.— 
We are often asked to recommend a greater or less num- 
ber of books, for a Farmer’s Library. Our book list, 
(page 29,) is kept standing to answer such queries. Here 
is a list just made up for one who desires us to select 
from available books an assortment for $25: American 
Farm Book ; American Weeds and Plants ; Allen’s Rural 
Architecture ; Barry’s Fruit Garden ; Bément’s Poultry ; 











Dadd’s Horse Doctor ; French’s Farm Drainage ; Flint 
on Grasses; Flinton Milch Cows; Fuller's Grape Cul- 
turist: Fuller’s Strawberry Culture; Herbert’s Hints to 
Horsekeepers ; Langstroth or Quinby on Bees ; Our Farm 
of Four Acres (bound edition) ; Onion Culture ; Tobacco 
Culture (if wanted) ; Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual, 
Youatt on the Hog; Shepherd’s Own Book; Watson’s 
Home Garden ; Youman’s Household Science. This list 
comprises a variety on different topics, which would 
make a good foundation for a library, and be of far more 
value than any other permanent investment of $25. The 
retail price, or if sent by mail, amounts to about $30; but 
a lot like this, taken together and sent by express, could 
be furnished for $25. Ten dollars more added, for Down- 
ing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America; Bridgeman’s 
Young Gardener’s Assistant ; Buist’s Flower Garden Di- 
rectory ; Quinby or Langstrothon Bees ; Goodale’s Prin- 
ciples of Breeding ; Youatt and Martin on Cattle ; Thom- 
son’s Food of Animals, and Tucker’s Annual Register, 
would make the list still better, and more complete. 
Thirty-five dollars in good books, placed before a son, 
would be of infinitely more value to him. than if laid up 
to be left to him by will, or put into an extra acre of land 
for him in the future. 

Dadd’s Horse Doctor.—We know of 
no better book for the price, as a guide to any one who 
must himself treat his horses for those ailments and acci- 
dents to which all horses are liable. It is adapted to pop- 
ular use, and has given general satisfaction. Price $1.50. 





The Farmer’s Manual.—We often felt 
the need of ahand-book of practical mechanical opera- 
tions on the farm, and in the tool shop, before “ Todd’s 
Young Farmer’s Manual” supplied the want. Do you 
want to know howto buy an axe and hangit? Would 
you like to “ post” yourself as to how to examine and 
judge of various kinds of tools, how to frame a shed or 
barn, how to select a grindstone, hang a gate, make a 
fence, plain or ornamental, of wood, stone or wire, temper 
edge tools, survey a lot, lay out the site for a house, or 
plot a field for plowing? These things are all explained, 
and a great deal more, with numerous good illustrations, 
in the volume above named. Price $1.50, 





Keeping Rabbits.—This pleasant and in- 
structive employment for young folks may be made 
more agreeable, perhaps, more profitable too, by greater 
familiarity with the principles of breeding, varieties, dis- 
eases®and general management. ‘ Bement’s Rabbit Fan- 
cier” furnishes much excellent information. Price 30 cts. 

The Ohio Sorghum Association 
holds its annual meeting at Columbus, in the Hall above 
J. L. Gill & Son, Agricultural warehouse, on the 3rd of 
January. Samples of syrup and sugar will be exhibited, 

A Happy Group.—tThe more we study Mr, 
Nast’s beautiful sketch, on page 16, the more we enjoy 
it. Every touch of the pencil speaks. The joyous greet- 
ing to the returning patriot, is not only exhibited by the 
whole family group, but the animals appear as if partici- 
pants—the dog, the poultry, the sheep—and even the 
sleek porker seems to be specially pleased, 





Evergreen and other Tree Seeds,— 
Those who inquire where tree seeds can be had, will do 
well to notice that Mr. Thomas Meehan, of German- 
town, Pa., advertises several desirable sorts, We under- 
stand that Mr. M. has seeds of several of the rare Rocky 
Mt. evergreens. We fear he will not meet with much 
sale for these, as the seeds of all such things first go to 
Europe, and the plants return as high priced novelties, 





Petroleum is a good thing. Its general in- 
troduction into com nerce just at the outbreak of the war 
may be considered Providential, as the immense export 
of the article has saved many millions of gold, and thus 
aided the country’s finances very materially. ‘There are 
good companies in operation, but there are also so many 
more bogus ones, or those without a sound basis, that it 
is not safe for a man toinvest in them, unless he can go on 
the ground in person, or by a reliable proxy, and definite- 
ly ascertain where his money will be expended, and how. 
This was all we intended to intimate last month—not to 
discourage enterprise in this direction, as a few seem 
to suppose. As a rule, the most reliable companies say 
little to the public—they think toomuch of their posses- 
sions to let others come in for a share of the profits, 





Timothy Hay in Iowa.—To show how 
false the notion is that cultivated grasses will not make 
good crops of hay in Iowa, J. Rhodes, of Marshall Co., 
assures us that he cut Timothy hy at the rate of 34¢ tong 
per acre for the first crop, andone fon for the second, 
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Apples for lowa.—D. W. Adams, Alluma- 
kee Co., Iowa. gives the following as his experience with 
apples in the Northwest: ‘Ihave a young orchard of 
about 1,400 trees, situated on a high swell of prairie, 650 
feet above the Mississippi River, latitude 43° 20°, fully 
exposed to winds from all quarters. It is composed main- 
ly of the following varieties, and now after enduring 
seven of our fierce northwestern winters, Iam ready to 
unite my opinion with the unanimous verdict of visitors, 
that itis as promising an orchard of its size as can be 
found East or West: Summer—Early Harvest, Red 
Astrachan, Red June, Sopsof Wine, Augustine, Sweet 
June. Fatt—Duchess of Oldenburg, St. Lawrence, Col- 
vert, Golden Pippin, Bailey Sweet, Fameuse. W1nTrER— 
Jonathan, Yellow Bellflower, Wine Sap, Northern Spy, 
English Golden Russet, Talman Sweet, Rawle’s Janette. 
The above sorts give a succession of fruit for the 
entire year, of unexceptionable quality, and thoroughly 
tried hardiness, having all (last winter) passed through 
the ordeal of—36° Farenheit. If confined to four sorts, 
take Red June, St. Lawrence, Fameuse anc Jonathan.” 





Rabbits and Trees.—Various preventives 
to keep rabbits from injuring young trees, have been from 
time to time suggested by correspondents, and some have 
been published that others may make atrial of them. 
B. Sherman says that with him the sulphur and soap 
mjxture has proved a failure ; but that a composition of 
two parts of fresh cow manure, and one of wood ashes, 
mixed with water enough to apply readily with a stub 
broom was successful. He says, if spread on thickly, it 
will last six months, 





Bark-bound Cherry Trees.—J. L. Hol- 
man, Dearborn County, Indiana, wishes to know if it is 
beneficial to slit the bark of trees, and when to doit. If 
the tree is liable to crack we should slit the bark in the 
growing season with a sharp knife. The cut soon heals, 
while a ragged crack often makes an unsightly seam. 





Medicated Trees,—Some months ago we 
published accounts from correspondents who claimed 
to have prevented the attacks of insects by introducing 
substances into the circulation of the tree. Although we 
at the time disclaimed all belief in the efficiency of this 
treatment, we have had several letters asking the best 
time to introduce sulphur, etc., into the trunk of the tree. 
We refer to the matter to repeat that we do not advise 
the thing at all. If one has a worthless tree he can amuse 
himself by plugging it either before or after itis cut doWn. 





Bliss’s Patent Label.—This label, which 
was noticed some years ago, has, after standing the test 
of exposure through 
six or eight years, 
proved itself “ inde- 
structible” for that 
length of time. Its 
neatness and legibil- 
ity will commend It 
to those amateurs 
who do not mind the 
slight expense. The 
cut shows the label 
of the actual size. 
The back is of zinc, 
with an edge turned 
over the label, which 
is clearly printed on 
white paper, and has 
over it a sheet of transparent mica. The whole is wa- 
ter-proof, and with ordinary usage is likely to remain 
perfectly legible for many years. 

A Prolific Apple Tree.—Mr. C. W. 
Wright, of Westchester Co., N. Y., gives an account of a 
remarkable tree in his neighborhood. It is a greening, 
from which 2% barrels of fruit have been gathered in one 
year, which, assorted, gave 20 barrels of marketable fruit. 








Non-bearing Pear Trees.—Upon look- 
ing over a number of letters complaining of a want of 
success with dwarf pear trees, we find the general re- 
mark that the tree is very thrifty but does not bear. Many 
kinds are a long while before they fruit, even when on 
quince roots. Frequently the early fruiting tendency 
which working on quince gives to the pear, is counter- 
acted by setting the tree so low that roots start from the 
pear, and the main object of dwarfing is thus neutralized. 
Trees on quince may be kept dwarf by proper treatment 
when young. See page 17. These which have been neg- 
lected and have become rampant may be brought into 
fruiting by a gradual shortening of both tops and roots. 





White Willow for ‘ Hedging. °’— 
Many inquiries come in regard to this subject. The wil- 





low does not make a proper “hedge,” as the word is 
generally usec, but alive fence, furnishing a considerable 
supply of timber or fencing stuff, either when it attains its 
full growth and is cut down, or when it is topped period- 
ically. We have no doubt that there are a great many 
places where the willow will succeed well, and make 
avery rapid growth and a secure fence. The views of 
one of the editors who visited the most notable localities 
where the willow has been used for live fences, wind 
breaks, etc., are given at length in the American Agri- 
culturist for Decembem 1863, and for January, 1864. 





Barberry Hedges.—J. Schofield, Suffolk 
Co., Mass., observing that the barberry grows freely on 
rocky soil, asks if it would not be advisable to plant a 
hedge in two rows and place stones between them. We 
see no necessity for this, as we have known a fine hedge 
on land where nota stone was to be found. It makes 
a dense hedge if properly clipped, and, like all other 
hedges, should be cut back quite severely while young. 





Large Beech Leaves.--Il. C. Sanxay, 
Jefferson Co., Ind., sends specimens of remarkably large 
leaves from the lower branches of a beech. They meas- 
ure a trifle over nine inches long and six inches wide. 





* The Horticulturist.’’—This long es- 
tablished "magazine is now entirely under the control of 
the Messrs. Woodward, who have engaged acorps of 
well known contributors, and in other ways disp!ay a 
commendable spirit of enterprise. We are assured that 
its columns will not be devoted to puffing the stock of 
any particular nurserymen, but that they shall express 
unbought opinions. Under itsnew management we hope 
that the Horticulturist will regain the tone and spirit 
which it lost with the lamented Downing, and that it will 
deservedly receive the patronage due to a well con- 
ducted Horticultural monthly of high character. 





Upland Cranberries.—H. P. Thornton 
and others. We have not seen any very successful beds 
upon upland or ordinary garden soil,but have known cases 
in which the plants were a long while in determining 
whether to live or die. If any of our readers have a good 
and profitable fruiting bec upon any upland soil we shall 
be glad to hear about it, and if not too far away, to visit it. 





Book on Nursery Calture.—wW. R. Tip- 
ton, Munroe Co., Ohio. Barry’s Fruit Garden is good 
for a beginner with a nursery of fruit trees. We do not 
recall any work published in English which is wholly de- 
voted to the propagation of ornamental trees and shrubs. 





Grinding Horse Radish.—Jessy A. 
Kelly, Canada West, wishes to know in what kind of a 
mill horse radish is prepared. The principal manufac- 
turer in this city uses a cylindrical grater of tin, of 
large diameter, which has a balance wheel attached, 
and is revolved by means of a treadle, in the same man- 
ner asalathe. This does not prevent the pungent odor 
from arising ; but the workman gets used to it aftera 
time, just as the girls who peel onions in the Dessicated 
Vegetable Establishments do not shed a tear, while a 
Stranger finds the atmosphere of the room intolerable. 





Canada Thistles Once More.—About 
every month we are requested to say how Canada this- 
tles may be killed. We know that frequent and per- 
sistent cutting down the plant will kill it, for we have 
tried it. We know that in one instance a few plants 
were killed by cutting close to the ground, and putting a 
handful of salt on the root. They smother the thistle at 
the West with a heavy mulching of straw ; we once part- 
ly succeeded thus. Theseare all the feasible remedies 
we know of. Good friends, if we learn anything new 
about the thistle we will tell it. but please don’t ask us 
for the next three months “how to kill Canada thistles.” 


A New Weed.—Mr. J. F. Halstead, of 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., sends a specimen of the Bladder 
Campion, (Silene inflata,) which he states is abundant as 
a weed. We have seen the plant frequently, but never 
in sufficient quantities to be considered as troublesome. 
Mr. H. says that fall ploughing will not kill it. Ithasa 
very strong root, and if the plants are not too numerous, 
they might be pulled one by one, and thus be eradicated. 





Is Wild Buckwheat Poisonous ?— 
C. E, Black, Olmstead Co., Minn., wishes to know if 
the seed of the wild buckwheat may be fed to stock with 
safety. We suppose that the Climbing Polygonum (P. 
dumetorum), with fruit looking much like buckwheat, is 
the plant referred to. Can any correspondent give the 
information? The different species of Polygonum vary 
so much in their properties, that it is nat safe in this case 
to judge from its botanical relationship. 


Thirty-nine Bushels for One.—W. H 
Coleman, Orange Co., says that a neighbor who planted 
ove bushel of peach-blow potatoes, cut in very small 
pieces, harvested thirty-nine bushels of good potatoes. 





Club-foot in Cabbage.—E. Partridge, 
Waldo Co., Me. This most generally affects plants 
grown on ground which has borne the same crops sev- 
eral years in succession. Land should not be planted 
with cabbages oftener than once in three or four years. 
Plants on new land are seldom troubled with club-foot. 





iow Much Asparagus in a Bunch? 
—F.A Schultz, Mo. The bunches are not put up by 
count, for the New York market, but by size. A bunch- 
ing box isused, which is filled by a few large or many 
small stalks. The bunches are 6to 8 inches in diameter. 


The Fluke Potato.—T. F.8. The quality 
of this is excellent, and it is extensively grown in Western 
New York. We cannot speak of its productiveness. 

Many Squashes from One Seed.—Mr. 
C. S. Coxhead, Fort Lee, N. Y. raised 13 squashes on a 
single vine of the Yokohama, the smallest of which weigh- 
ed 8, the largest 16 lbs. The weight of the whole—141 1g 
lbs.—shows that this excellent variety is also prolific, 





A Large Bassano Beet.—W. F. :Trucs- 
dell, Pike Co., O., has raised a 10 lb. beet, which is very 
large for the Bassano. They do big things in Ohio. 





Value of Certain Roots for Feed-« 
ing.—“ J. W. P.” Po’keepsie, N. Y. The value of 
roots of the same kind, though of different varieties, as 
of the several kinds of turnips for instance, may be ascer- 
tained by comparing their specific gravities. The heavier 
they are in proportion to the bulk, the better. Thus any 
one can tell without weighing that French turnips are 
heavier than the common white, and that Rutabagas are 
heavier than either. The rule does not hold so well 
when applied to different kinds of roots. These take rank 
about as follows:---turnips of the English and French 
varieties Jowest ; then Swedes and Russia turnips ; next 
Field beets, mangel-wurtzels, parsnips and carrots. 





A Good Crop of Onions.—W. RB. Tatem, 
formerly with a Shaker Society in Pennsylvania, gives an 
account of his success with onions. The bed, 20x40 fect, 
had been plowed deeply the previous autumn. In spring 
it had a shallow plowing, after which three horse loads 
of fine old manure were spread on and thoroughly har- 
rowed in. Tne bed was then covered with straw, ten 
inches deep, which was burned. The seed was sowed in 
drills 14inches apart and rolled. Assoon as the seed was 
up, the bed was sowed over with one bushel of a mix- 
ture of 2s hen manure, and ¥ ashes, which application 
was repeated three times during the early part of the 
season. The onions were carefully hoed and weeded, 
and when as large as one’s thumb, they were thinned to 
two inches in the row. The result was 80 bushels of 
large onions, equal to about 1,000 bushels to the acre. 





Baked Beans.—A. J. Aldrich suggests that 
the kidney bean is much better when baked, than the 
eommon white field bean. True, and Lima is better still. 





Carrots for Horses.— J.” Franklin Co., 
Mass. It is not worth while to feed horses carrots in 
very large quantity. The feed you refer to (corn and 
oats ground together, and used on cut feed wet up,) is very 
good. Carrots produce good effects, which cannot be 
attributed solely to their nutrient qualities, but are a little 
similar to those compounds which ostlers give to horses, 
called ‘‘ condition powders,”’—mixtures of ginger, gen- 
tian, and anise seed, with a small quantity of sulphur, 
antimony, or aloes. This effect is noticed when these 
roots are fed in small quantities, and does not seem to be 
increased, if they are fed very freely. Potatoes, sugar 
beets, and in fact any rootsin moderate quantities, are 
good for horses, but none are equal to carrots. 





Even a Small Garden Pays.-—Mrs. 
E. Ripley, Crawford Co., Pa., gives us an account of 
the returns of a lot of ground, 20 by 25 feet, which 
yielded vegetables valued at $15, and she had also 
sweet herbs and flowers, not included in the estimate. 





Strawberry Queries.—'M. R”., Canandai- 
gua, N. Y. The Wilson is a perfect variety. The ques- 
tion if the quality of the fruit of a pistillate variety »is 
affected by the character of the staminate vine by which 
it is fertilized, is yet an unsettled one. We can give 
equally good authority to prove that it is, and that it is 
not. If M.R. would make some careful experiments in 
this direction, he would do something towards settling a 





disputed point in horticulture. that needs elucidation. 
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Whe Cut-leaved Blackberry.—H. P. 
Thornton, Lawrence County, Indiana. This is an old 
variety, concerning the value of which there is a difference 
of opinion. It is a great grower, and if allowed to have 
its own way will produce weak canes 15 or 20 feet long 
and but little fruit. It would not answer your purpose as 
a hedge plant, but if trained upon a fence or other sup- 
port would prove a formidable obstacle to trespassers. 
When kept cut back, it produces abundant crops of large, 
rather late fruit, which is by some considered of fine 
quality, but to others again it has an unpleasant flavor. 








Asphodel.—H. G. Tyer, Essex Co., Mass, 
Asphodel is a genus of plants of the lily family, some of 
which are occasionally cultivated for ornament. Some of 
the species are emetic, but we doubt if rats are so afraid 
of these or any other plants, that “ they will die rather 
than pass over them.’’ All the old herbals, or works on 
plants, are full of such stories about plants, which have 
of later years been proved to be fanciful or erroneous. 

Seedling Gladiolus.—H. H. C., Mystic 
Bridge, Conn., planted some Gladiolus seed, and wishes 
to know if he is likely to get new varieties, and how to 
treat his young bulbs, Ifthe seed was from good sorts 
there will doubtless be a great variety, but no one can 
foretell whether there will be any distinct from those 
now in cultivation, Take up the young bulbs and put 
them in dry earth or sand, and keep them in some place 
where they will be dry and always cool, but not freeze. 





Removing Pzeonies.—A. H. C., Rutland, 
Mich. Autumn is the best time; they may be trans- 
planted very early in spring, but do not flower so well. 





Miller’s Propagating Case.—This was 
figured in the Agriculturist last year, and there have been 
numerous inquiries as to where it can be had. Mr. M, has 
left the city and we know of none for sale. They are 
of too small size for use except by amateur cultivators. 





Pansies.—A. B. Spaulding, Windsor Co., Vt. 
Pansies will not do well in the house, unless kept very 
cool. They are best grown by sowing the seed soon after 
midsummer, and setting the plants in acold frame to 
winter, When the snow remains on the ground all win- 
ter, plants from fall sown seed will give a fine bloom in 
early spring in the open air. 

Camellias.—S8. H. Harlan, Champaign Co., 
O. Ifa gardener told you that camellias “must have a 
peculiar soil found near Philadelphia,” he told you a great 
piece of nonsense. They will do in any light, loamy 
soil, rich in vegetable matter. Sods from an old pasture, 
allowed todecay, and then mixed with clean sand, or 
good garden loam, with leaf mould from the woods, will 
answer. The pots must have ample drainage. 





Daphne Odora.—C. G. Thompson has one 
that does not bloom. Cut it back early next spring. 

Use up the Hoop Skirts.—A subscri- 
ber says :—‘* Tell your readers to throw ladies’ old hoops 
into the fire, and when taken out they will be found per- 
fectly annealed, and will stay twisted in any fqgm, and be 
extremely useful as a substitute for wire in a thousand 
and one instances.” Pray use up the old hoops in some 
such way, they are a nuisance if thrown out with rubbish, 





Canary Seed.—A correspondent states that 
he successfully raised a quantity of this, giving the same 
soil and treatment as oats, but does not state the yield. 





Plants to be Named.—H. Gocring, Lo- 
rain Co., O. The very clever drawing is that of Tecoma 
radicans—sometimes called Bignonia—the Trumpet- 
creeper. Itis often cultivated as an ornamental vine, 
....Adeline Howard, Lee Co., Lil., sends the fruit of the 
Spindle-tree, also called Burning-bush and Wahoo— 
(Euonymus atropurpureus). It isa fine shrub, and very 
showy in autumn on account of its brilliant crimson 
seed pods....D. B., Volga City, lowa, sends flowers and 
rools of Mertensia Virginica, the Virginian Cowslip or 
Lungroot. It is frequently cultivated in gardens, and is 
a very pretty spring flower....T. 0. D. The plant is 
Gentiana puberula....8. S.R. M., Lewisburgh, Pa. The 
flower is Hibiscus Sinensis, or close toit. It could be 
propagated from cuttings with bottom heat....Irene Cole, 
‘ White Co.,Ind. The climber is Quamoclit coccinea, 
sometimes called Zpomea. figured in February last. The 
plant described is probably the Leucoium vernum, the 
Spring Snowflake—the bulbs of which are sold by 
seedsmen ...M. S, Shaler, Brown Co., Wis. The vine 
is Virgin's Bower, Clematis Virginiana, One Gerani- 
um is the oak-leaved; the larger one nut recognised. 
Mr. R, Allen, York Co. Me,, sends the Fringed Gentian, 





Gentiana crinita. As there are over 30 species of Aster, 
we cannot tell the one described without a specimen.... 
N. Mason Gates, Middlesex Co. Conn. Pelemonium 
ceruleum, or Greek Valerian, a pretty*spring bloomer. 





Miarl.—“ Please state what kind of soil is most 
benefited by the use of marl—the quantity used, and how 
toapply it?”—E. A. P. This name covers a great variety 
of materials of variable fertilizing value. It usually 
means deposits in swamps, or former lake bottoms, in 
which minute shells abound, mixed with vegetable and 
earthy matter (calcareous marls.) There is scarcely 
any limit to the quantity which may be used without 
injury to the soil, though a maximum good «fect is 
often attained by a dressing of afew loads. It depends 
on the needs of the soil and the quality of the marl. It 
supplies lime, and a small quantity of phosphoric acid, 
together with the peaty substances usually found in 
swainp mud, and sometimes a notable quantity of ammo- 
nia. Dig it this winter,expose it to the action of frost, and 
apply 20 to 50 loads per acre, on variouscrops. The best 
effects are on h€avy soils, poor in organic matter and lime. 





How Much Does Grain Shrink.— 
A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer states that 75 lbs. 
of corn on the ear weighed when dried, including the 
cobs, only 60 lbs.—a shrinkage of 20 per cent. The de- 
crease of each separately is not stated. Definite knowl- 
edge on this point will enable producers to properly 
graduate the price of corn according to the season of 
selling. Careful experiments with this and other grains 
are much needed. Who will make them and give the 
results for publication in the American Agpiculturist? 





How Much Sand and Gravel in 
Mortar, Concrete, ete.—Take a box and nearly 
fill it with coarse gravel; add to this as much of a 
quality, the stones in which will average 1-8th to 1-10th of 
the diameter of the coarser kind, as can be worked into 
the mass without materially increasing its bu!k; then 
add all the fine, dry, sharp sand, free from dust or dirt, 
that can be worked into the whole. If the exact quantities 
used of each material be known, you will have a means 
of estimating the proportions you will need. To make 
such a mixture of sand and gravel a perfect mortar, it 
needs to be mixed with lime slaked to a creamy consist- 
ency, so that each particle shall be covered with the 
limie, and the spaces between them filled. This is the 
theory of a perfect mortar—rarely reached in practice. 

Concrete Fence Posts.—“ If concrete is 
strong enough for water pipes, why will it not make good 
fence posts?” This is in effect the inquiry of a sub- 
scriber in Bond Co., Ill. ‘The material has strength 
enough, but would need to be protected to some extent 
against the action of frost on the surface ; if made hollow, 
posts might become filled with water, and split by freezing. 


Accumulating Wind Power.—A sub- 
scriber writes that he has aninvention whereby the power 
of a wind-mill may be accumulated when the wind blows, 
and the power is not inuse,in such a way that it may 
be used when the wind does not blow. There is no rea- 
son why some such thing should not be successful, and 
if soit would be very valuable ; but many inventors have 
tried to co this and failed to make it practical. 





Lightning Rod Humbug.—Perry W. 
Clark, Onondaga Co., N. Y., writes that the following 
game was played in that vicinity last summer, by opera- 
tors who’quite likely are now at work in other parts: 
An agent agrees to put up lightning rods on buildings to 
remain a year on trial. He gives a written agreement 
that if they suit and are wanted at the end of the year, 
all right; if not he is to remove them without cost to the 
parties. He takes what hecalls an “ Order” for the 
rods, but what in reality isa prémissory note, which he 
sellsto the first note broker that will buy. In this way 
thousands of dollars were taken from the writer’s section 
of country, and for no really good equivalent returned. 





Look Out for the **Gas” Man.— 
There is achap out West selling the right to “ make 
and use Olefiant Gas.” He charges cnly one dollar for 
the recipe, which is as follows: 2 quarts alcohol, 1 pint 
camphene, 2 ounces of alum, 1 teaspoonful of “ Cucuma” 
liquid. Mix, let stand 12 hours, then use.—This is not 
gas at all, but only the old and dangerous burning fluid 
with alum added, and colored by “ Cucuma,” which 
should be Curcuma--but these humbugs are generally illit- 
erate. At the present price of materials, this would 
bea very expensive, as well as a very dangerous light. 





Quack Doctors.—?.S. M., sends us a cir- 
cular of wonderful cures, and asks if the man is reliable, 
alleging asa reason for hiscaution, that he was once 
humbugged out of $25 by a‘ doctor” 


in New York, 





Now if there is one thing that we have tried to set forth 
in language so plain that it could not be mistaken, it is 
that no physician who advertises certificates of cures is 
fit to be trusted. One lesson of experience ought to con- 
vince our correspondent of the truth cf our position, 





New Humbug—International and 
Home College.—An enterprising genius is sending 
out circulars from New York City, to induce young men 
to enter his “‘ College,” and stay at home at the same 
time. For $50 he promises a “ mail scholarship”’—what 
that means we do not know, only that $5 will not be 
safely invested in any such operation. It is nonsense to 
talk of fitting a young man for business by mail. No re- 
liable business college, and many are reliable, professes 
to do any thing of the sort. Readers of the American 
Agriculturist will not be caught by such a transparent 
swindle. The “ Professor” in this enterprise has been 
placed under police surveillance. 





Don’t be Humbugged by circulars from 
Fletcher Brothers; T. Sherman & Co. ; George P. Har- 
per ; Cosmopolitan Art Union Association; by the man 
who wants to have somebody in your neighborhood draw 
a lottery prize to help his business along; by the man 
who says “ your ticket has drawn a prize, but you must 
send him ten dollars, and he will lie for you ;” nor by any 
other man that wants to give you ever so many hundred 
cents’ worth for a dollar paid him in advance. 


American Weeds and Useful 
Plants.—This is an illustrated treatise upon those 
plants which are interesting to the cultivator, either as 
objects of his care, or as intruders upon his premises, 
The descriptions are both popular and scientific, and are 
interspersed with many interesting observations. A con- 
densed account of the structure of plants, which prefaces 
the descriptive portion of the work, will, if carefully 
studied, enable any intelligent person to refer a plant to 
its proper family. We commend this work to those who 
have a desire to know something of the plants they daily 
meet. A new edition is to be issued Jan. 15. Price $1.50. 








Our Smallest Subscriber.—We have 
many young subscribers, little boys and girls, some of 
whom earn the money and forward it themselves, but 
here is one not so young: A man in Clark Co., Ohio, in 
renewing his gubscription for 1865, writes: ‘I suppose I 
am the smallest subscriber the American Agriculturist 
has of my age. I ain thirty-one years old, 46 inches high, 
and weigh 55 pounds.”—About like a 6 or 7 year-old boy. 





Gummed Oil which has thickened on 
wheel axles can_be readily removed with a little kerosene, 





Messrs. Patterson Bros., at 27 Park 
Row, are not only good men and excellent neighbors, 
but they keep a very convenient down town retail and 
wholesale establishment, where we always expect to 
find anything and every thing wanted in the Hardware 
line, from a tack up to a whole chest of tools—not to 
specify a large assortment of skates; and we believe 
their articles are good and sold at reasonable rates. 





The Pennsylvania Agricultural 
College.—It will be seen that the seventh session of 
this Institution is announced in our advertising columns. 
Dr. Wm. H. Allen, formerly president of Girard College, 
has been elected to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Dr. Pugh, the former president. We hope the 
college may have that encouragement and support which 
will ensure for it a useful and successful career. 





The Massachusetts Agricultural 
College.—We learn that Massachusetts has sold a good 
portion of her land scrip and purchased 400 acres of land 
at Amherst, upon which it is intended soon to erect the 
necessary buildings, Judge H. F. French, well known 
asa writer on agricultural subjects, has been chosen as 
President by the board of trustees, and is engaged in the 
preparatory work of organization. An agricultural col- 
lege worthy of Massachusetts should be entirely indepen- 
dent of existing institutions, be endowed with abundant 
means, and be able to command the very highest talent. 


Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture, 1863.—Now that the year ’64 is just ex- 
piring, the report for 63 makes its appearance, a delay 
said to be caused in part by the great press of public 
printing. The work forms a handsome volume of 700 
pages, which is about twice as large as need be, did the 
writers exercise ordinary conciseness. There are arti- 
cles on a wide range of agricultural and horticultural 
subjects from writers, some of whom are well known, 
and others not known at all. Some of the articles are 
viluable, and others are mere talk, and they are illus- 
trated by numerous wood engravings, part of whieh are 
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very good, and others very wooden. Upon the whole, it 
is the best specimen of Government book-making we 
have yet seen in the way of an Agricultural Report, and 
willdoubtless be very acceptable to members of Con- 
gress to present to their political adherents. If we were 
not rapidly accumulating an enormous public debt, it 
might be well to publish volumes of essays, poetical 
quotations and all, at the expense of the general treas- 
ury, but just at present it does not strike us as wise. We 
would have the Department of Agriculture liberally 
enough provided for to secure the services of an able 
head, and to publish a well digested account of the ag- 
riculture of the country, but itis quite time that this 
“spinning of yarns” came to an end. Still, as long as 
the present plan of publishing a book of treatises and 
calling it a report, is adhered to, we may be thankful that 
the work Is, upon the whole, so good. Mr. Newton pre- 
faces the volume with an account of the operations of the 
Department and things in general, and closes with the 
following, which is about as pretty a specimen of “ hifa- 
lutin” as one would need for a snapper to a 4th of July 
oration: “ A mighty giant, resting firmly on the soil, and 
acquiring development and strength by toil, by thought, 
and by equity, our republic will dominate the western 
contineat and adjacent seas, and command the fear and 
the respect of all nations.” Now we call that good in the 
way of fine writing. It should have been accompanied 
by an illustration of the “ mighty giant resting firmly on 
the soil,” with “ all nations ” paying their respects to him. 





Nhe Great Union Victories are knock- 
ing down gold, and most kinds of produce are falling with 
it. Prices are considerably lower to-day than given in 
our table on page 3, which was stereotyped last evening. 


The Best Dictionary.—F. Smith and 
others wish to know whether we consider Worcester’s 
or Webster's the best dictionary. The war of the dic- 
tionarles is waged with sufficient vigor by their pub- 
lishers, and it is too pretty a fight, as it stands, for the 
Agriculturist to throw its weight in favor of either. We 
keep both these works standing side by side, and find 
that each has some advantages over the other. The 
editorial staff keep up a private battle of their own over 
this question, and until they can agree among themselves, 
they will not undertake to indicate a preference. 





Size of Blocks of Ice tor Filling the 
Kce-House.—When ice is packed solid, there is no 
thawing except on the outside of the mass, hence it is best 
to cut the blocks as uniformly as possible so that they 
will pack snugly and regularly. Thug if the house is 12 
feet square, blocks 2x 3 would make a layer having six 
blocks one way and four the other. And the next lay- 

_er might be placed to break joints with thé first, and so on. 

Ice on the Door-step.—Many a fall and 
severe hurt has been occasioned by ice on the door-step 
or in similar places. If it is frozen fast it may be covered 
with a little coal ashes and so made safe to walk upon, but 
this makes it dirty and the ashes are tracked into the 
house. Many persons use salt on such spots to thaw the 
ice ; this is well, if properly done. Remember that a 
mixture of snow or ice and salt produces at once the tem- 
perature of zero of Fahrenheit. In fact, that is the way 
Fahrenheit fixed his 0 point. Every person stepping 
on the salted spots carries off upon his feet more or less 
of the salt which so long as it remains on his feet keeps 
the soles at or near a zero temperature—certainly much 
colder than they would be otherwise. In many towns 
where it is not forbidden by law, this salting the side- 
walks is an intolerable nuisance. Salt may be used if 
necessary, but clear off every particle of it as soon as 
it has thawed the ice, which will be in a few minutes. 





Sunday School Lesson-Book, No. 3, 
was unexpectedly delayed unti) Dec. 22. Few can 
appreciate the great amount of labor in preparing this 
book of only 112 pages, and getting it correctly through 
the printers’ hands, with its many thousands of reference 
figures, etc. Very few books of any kind have required 
or received so much mental labor as is being expended 
upon this series. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, arenowready. No. 
Ais mainly written, but will not be through the printers’ 
hands in some months yet. The four books, each con- 
taining 52 exercises, entitled “ Lessons for every Sunday 
an the year,’’ go over the whole Bible History —the lessons 
being selected from nearly every book tn the Old and 
New Testaments, with arunning outline history con- 
necting them alltogether. No 1 extends from the Birth 
of Ohrist tothe end of Acts. No. 2 embraces the whole 
New Testament, but is mainly upon the books following 
the Acts of the Apostles. No. 3, upon the Old Testa- 
ment, extends from Adam to Elijah; and No. 4 will con- 
tain the history from Elijah to Christ. Nos. 3 and 4 con- 
tain lessons selected from the historical and prophetical 
books, the Psalms, Proverbs, etc., all arranged in order 





of time; with a running history, which presents a pano- 
ramic view of the whole Old Testament period—interest- 
ing to all classes, though expressly prepared for Sabbath 
Schools. An examination of the plan, and peculiar fea- 
tures of these books, is respectfully suggested. The 
price of each volume is 15 cents for a single copy ; $1 50 
per dozen ; $12 per 100. If to go by mail, 4 cents a copy 
extra, or 3 cents each when in a package of 10 or more. 
Single copies of 1, 2,or 3, for examination, will be 
sent post-paid, for 18 cents; or three copies for 50 cents. 





Valuable Legislative Document.— 
At the last session of the Legislature of the State of New- 
York, the State Assessors made individual reports upon 
the Resources of the State. The reportof Mr. Theodore 
C. Peters has recently come under our particular notice, 
and it is gratifying to find evidence of atrust so faithfully 
executed. As an agricultural survey of the State, indi- 
cating the influences which have been in operation in 
different parts of this State (roads, markets, manufac- 
uring interests, mining, etc,,) serving to increase the 
value of rea] estate and personal wealth, it is most sug- 
gestive and important. Mr. Peters has certainly given 
an example which the Assessors in other States will do 
well to imitate. Since his appointment he has personally 
inspected every county and almost township in the State. 
The whole report is suggestive of grave faults in the sys- 
tems of census taking employed by the National and 
State governments, and of improvements much needed, 


Newspaper Box.—Many of the subscribers 
of the American Agricul- 
turist receive their pa- 
pers by news-carriers or 
post-men who leave them 
at their doors. When a 
house is distant from the 
highway it is a common 
practice to have the pa- 
per thrown ont near the 
gate, or deposited in a rai- 
sin box or similar con- 
trivance nailed upon a 
tree or post. We have 
sketched and engraved a 
good substitute—a post 
with a hollow in the top 
and a hole in the side, 
as indicated by dotted 
lines, to be set near the 
road. This will be found 
excellent for receiving 
papers. The post is 10 
inches square, solid, and 
5 feet out of ground. The 
opening should be wide 
enough to admit a man’s 
hand easily. Fasten the 
top on with wooden pins, 
and paint white or protect 
with a coat of linseed oil. 

Hard and Soft Water for Cooking. 
The effects of hard and soft water on different vegeta- 
bles vary materially. Peas and beans cooked in hard 
water,containing lime or gypsum, will not boil tender, be- 
cause these substances harden vegetable casein. In soft 
water they boil tender and lose a certain rank raw taste 
which they retain in hard water. Many vegetables (as 
onions) boil nearly tasteless in soft water because all the 
flavor is dissolved out. The addition of salt often checks 
this, (as in the case of onions,) causing the vegetables to 
retain the peculiar flavoring principles, besides much nu- 
tritious matter which might be lost in soft water. Thus it 
appears that salt hardens the water to a degree. For 
extracting the juices of meat to make broth or soup, soft 
water, unsalted and cold at first, is best, for it much 
more readily penetrates the tissues ; but for boiling meat 
where the juices should be retained, hard water or soft 
water salted is preferable, and the meat should be put in 
while it is boiling so as to seal up the pores at once. 
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Scrap Books for the Soldiers.— 
Not long since some unknown person left a small pack- 
age at the office of the American Agriculturist contain- 
ing two “Scrap Books for Soldiers.” They were neatly 
made from sheets of paper stitched together, on which 
were pasted all sorts of interesting reading cut from 
newspapers, and designed to be sent to the Military Hose 
pitals for the use of sick and wounded soldiers. With a 
very little effort our young readers can, in a short time, 
make thousands of similar books, and send them through 
the Sanitary and Christian Commissions to the Hospitals 
and camps, where they will be most welcome. The se- 
lection of pieces should include plenty of lively and 
amusing articles, mingled with those of a more grave 
and thoughtful character. The books will be of more 





service if sewed into flexible covers, made by past- 
ing stiff, heavy paper upon dark colored glazed muslin 

The First Subscription at the New 
Terms, was sent by Mr. John Rall, of Cedar County, 
iowa, Novy. llth, with the remark that if we “could not 
afford the paper next month for $1, we could not doit 
then,” and that ‘if 20,000 others would do the same, it 
would help out materially in the expense.”——Such ex- 
pressions of appreciation of which many have been re- 
ceived, are grateful, and stimulate the editors to increased 
exertion. The:new Terms were announced to go into 
effect a month later, soas to take noone by surprise, 
though they ought to have included all subscriptions re- 
ceived, as the present rates are none too high to meet 
the increased expenses. We hope those who availed 
themselves of the old terms, prior to Dec. Ist. will each 
send at least one new name at the new terms, and thus 
make the two subscriptions average $1.25, the lowest rate 
at which less than 20 subscriptions can be well affoided. 





Plain Men Should Write More.— 
Asa rule, the best workers are the poorest writers. Those 
who do work the best are the least able, or rather the 
least willing, to talk or write about it. You, good farmer, 
gardener, fruit grower, stock raiser, and you good house- 
keeper, please talk to us on paper just as you would talk 
to us by word of mouth. if we were visiting you. We 
want to gather some hint from your sucvessful mode of 
operation, to tell to halfa million of others. Never mind 
fixing up the style of the words and sentences—it is the 
editor’s business to attend to that. Give us the facts, and 
we will take care of the language and the grammar. 





“Enformation Wanted’ and “ Give 
en, might be the standing heading to this journal. Its 
proper sphere is,to gather and comraunicate all the infor- 
mation possible, upon all topics appropriate to its 
sphere ; to examine, sift, and “ boil down” all the facts, 
experiences, hints and suggestions that can be obtained 
from observation, from reading, from conversation, and 
especially from letters from our readers. We solicit 
these letters in unlimited number. No one should write 
merely for the sake of writing ; but every fact—every 
hint drawn from successful or unsuccessful experience 
in cultivating grains, grasses, vegetables, fruits, flowers, 
etc. ; in using and caring for animals; in marketing pro- 
ducts ; in conducting household labors—should be noted 
down, with all necessary details, and reported for the 
benefit of others. If one has a better implement than any 
of his neighbors, or a better or more successful method 
of conducting any operation, or of treating this, that, or 
the other thing, the chances are that tens of thousands of 
others elsewhere will be benefited by learning something 
about it; and an account should be sent to the Agricul- 
turist. The letters may not always be used, for reasons 
which the editors can not take time or room to explain ; 
but all these items go to make up a mass of information, 
of which every printed line is read by hundreds of thou- 
sands. We solicit suggestive queries from each of our 
readers asa help to our labors. Many questions go un- 
answered, because we can not at once give or obtain the 
information sought. But send along the items, the ques- 
tions, etc., and we will do the best we can with them; 
always having an eye to ‘“‘the greatest good of the great- 
est number# 
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The Grape Controversy—Dr. Grant and 
Mr, Bushnell, versus Mr, H. P. Byram. 


Last month we published a communication from H. 1 
Byram, Esq., in reference to the Israella and Iona grapes 
This came wholly unsolicited and unexpected. We hac 
known Mr. Byram favorably as Editor of the Valley Farm- 
er, and asa Horticultural writer, and from his general 
character and standing we supposed his statements reli- 
able. Had we thought differently,or had we suspected him 
to be governed by any personal feelings, the communica- 
tion would have been rejected ; and had we ourselves har- 
bored any ill-feeling or had any personal difficulty with 
Dr. Grant we should have been very careful not to admit 
into our columns any thing which would have even had the 
appearance of malice. The communication was printed as 
one of the items interesting in these days when the grape 
fever rages everywhere. We fully expected that any er- 
ror of fact or observation would be corrected, and our 
columns were freely open for any such corrections. In 
the present paper Mr. Bushnell (Dr. Grant’s foreman), in 
the reading columns, and Dr. Grant himself in the busi- 
ness columns, flatly contradicts Mr. Byram’s statements 
and deductions. The question is reduced to one of ve- 
racity between Mr. Byram on the one hand,and Dr, Grant 
and Mr Bushnell on the other. We can hardly be con- 
sidered a party to the contest, further than to publish 
what may be said on both sides, where we judge the 
public interest will be subserved by such puolication, 
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The East Indian Buffalo. 


—e— 


which are now inhabited chiefly by alligators, 
’ | turtles, a few deer, bears, opossums and copper- 


An agricultural show was held last winter at | heads. This is the only one of the bovine genus 
Calcutta, at which prizes were awarded to ani- | (except its brother the Cape buffalo) which 
mals of the native breeds, and among others to | thrives in low and marshy ground. Cattle left 
the domestic buffalo. We give herewith a picture | to their own choice will seek their pasturage 


of a prize buffalo cow, and 
as no animals of this kind 
have ever been imported to 
America, so far as we are in- 
formed, certainly not for 
economical purposes, it is 
well to consider their quali- 
ties. The buffalo (Bos buba- 
lus) is a native of India, and 
is now found wild in great 
numbers, inhabiting the low 
grounds and swamps near 
the river banks, on the bor- 
ders of the great forests, 
choosing the coarse, rank 
vegetation of such localities 
in preference to other food. 
The wild animals are of im- 
mense size, sometimes meas- 
uring 104 feet from muzzle 
to rump, and standing 6 feet 
to 65 fect high. They are 
shaped much like oxen, but 
are coarse and ungainly, 
large-boned, heavy, thick 
limbed, very powerful and 
vindictive, and do not hesi- 
tate to attack a tiger or even 
an elephant, which according 


horns are perhaps the most remarkable feature. 
These grow horizontally from the frontal bone, 
curving a little backward, and upward, and for- 
ward toward the tips. The bases of the horns 
are flattened and corrugated, and the distance 





BUFFALO COW FROM RAGOON, INDIA. 


dry meadows, in valleys or on the hill-sides. 





Neat Cattle of Southern Asia. 


——_@— 
At the Calcutta cattle show, the same at 


to reports they sometimes do with success. The | and make their lairs, not far from water, but in 
i 


from tip to tip sometimes measures ten feet. 


This animal loves to wallow 
in the mud, like the swine 
and rhinoceros, and in its 
wild state is never found far 
from water. In a state of 
domestication, buffaloes of 
both sexes are valued for the 
yoke and for their hides, and 
the cows for yielding very 
good milk. The beef is of 
poor quality. It is said that 
the wild ones are always fat, 
and the domestic always lean 
and skinny. This can only 
be the result of poor care, for 
there is scarcely another ani- 
mal which has changed so 
little after thousands of years 
of domestication. The buf- 
falo is found in Italy, Greece, 
and Turkey, and is valued 
for great strength in the 
yoke and ability to live on 
very coarse fare. The Cape 
buffalo of South Africa is 
another species; the Ameri- 
can Bison which we com- 
monly call Buffalo, is really 
no buffalo at all. The 
great swamps which abound 


SL aa 


which the buffalo cow, mentioned above, took 


= = SSS ot 
LONG-HORNED BULLOCK OF OUDE, INDIA. 


among the lowlands of Louisiana, Florida, | a prize, some long-horned oxen were exhibit- 
and other parts of the Southern States, would | ed from the Province of Oude. We have had 
doubtless afford congenial and excellent pas- | several importations of India cattle into this 
turage for these animals, and it has repeatedly | country, attempts having been made to test 
occurred tous that they might prove a valu- | their adaptation to the Southern States—some, 
able kind of stock for those extensive districts, | if not all of which experiments have certainly 

















been frustrated by the rebellion. These, so 
far as we know, and we have seen several of 
the animals, were of the shcrt-horned breed, so 
much esteemed in the East as saddle and car- 
riage beasts. The one here represented was en- 
graved from a photograph, hence it doubtless 


represents the animal coarser 
and heavier limbed than it 
isnaturally. As a race, they 
are not coarse legged, but 
very flat-sided—narrow be- 
tween the hip bones and nar- 
row breasted—long legged, 
active and strong. The ears 
are pendant, and they are 
characterized by a hump of 
fat upon the shoulders, of 
varying size in different ani- 
mals, They cross readily 
with other cattle, and when 
fat, the beef is said to be 
very good. The prevailing 
color is mouse, inclining to 
dun and gray; they are some- 
times called blue. Some 
India catttle are very diminu- 
tive—smaller even than those 
of Breton, if we are correct- 
ly informed—and among 
them are some polled breeds. 
These are the varieties which 
prevail throughout Southern 
Asia, Arabia, and more or 
less in Eastern Africa. We 
learn from a gentleman in- 


terested in promoting the prosperity of the Re- 
public of Liberia, that an experiment is to be 
made to test the value of these cattle on the 
west coast of Africa, where horses will not live. 
If they do well, the result will be of great value, 
and go far toward civilizing the whole coast. 
As to their having any especial value for the 


United States, we doubt. 
With good care in breeding 
and feeding our common 
breeds do very well, even 
in Louisiana and in Florida. 
—_—)—— 
OARE OF SHEEP IN WINTER. 
—Fattening sheep should 
not be allowed much range, 
in fact the more closely they 
are confined the better, so 
long as their good appetites 
give indications of continued 
health. Sheep confined in 
close, dark quarters, 4 to 8 
in a pen, having nothing to 
do but eat and sleep, lay on 
fat much more rapidly and 
economically than if allowed 
even the range of -a small 
yard. Breeding ewes ought 
to be inthe sunshine more 
or Jess daily, and have a 
walk of considerable extent. 
The leaves and twigs of our 
common evergreen trees, es- 
pecially of the hemlock, are 
palatable to sheep, and they 
may very profitably be fed 
frequently. The resinous 
and astringent substances 


contained in this kind of food appear to ex- 
ercise an excellent effect, promoting the health 
of the flock, besides affording a relishable vari- 
ety of diet, and tolerable substitute for roots. 
All sheep ought to have occasional change of 
diet if possible, especially the breeding ewes, 
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Milk, Beef, and, Labor.......I. 





Miu.x.—We here name the three purposes for 
which neat cattle are bred, and first we con- 
sider the production of milk. The question is 
often asked, “How may a man soonest estab- 
lish a good dairy herd?” By purchase of cows. 
But then, how to purchase? Let him go into 
a good dairy region, and buy the best young 
native or grade cows he can, with6ut reference 
to any, thing but youth, soundness, and the dairy 
qualities he desires. If he wish quantity of milk, 
he must look out for that, taking testimony and 
guarantees in black and white, in addition to 
his own best judgment, or that of an expert. If 
quality (richness in cream for butter) be the 
mark, he should examine the milk, see it set, 
and examine the skim milk and the cream, 
trusting no cow for rich milk that is not a good 
“handler "—that is, having a soft, pliable, unc- 
tuous hide, that can be grasped in the full hand 
over the ribs. Soft, fine hair is not essential. 
Parting the hair to see the skin, it should have 
a buttery yellow or almost orange color, and in 
the insides of the ears, and about the eyes, and 
under the tail, the same color should appear 
brightly. The buyer should never fail to in- 
quire and receive definite assurance in regard to 
the length of time a cow will hold out in milk ; 
and whether marked diminution of flow takes 
place after she has come in heat once or twice, 
or after she has been got with calf again. A 
good cow ought to give an undiminished flow 
of milk (varying somewhat according to the 
feed and time of year,) for four months, and a 
gradually diminishing flow for four months 
more; then (supposing her to have been got 
with calf three months after calving) from one 
fourth to one fifth the quantity given soon after 
calving, for two months more. The best cows 
we have ever known were hard to “dry off” 
six weeks before calving, and in careless hands 
we have often known them to be milked till the 
new milk “sprung,”—showing as great excel- 
lence in the cows as culpability on the part of 
their owners. These were cases of noble cows 
and prize-takers at fairs, sold to city gentlemen. 
No man has aright to own a cow and remain 
in ignorance of what is her proper treatment 
under all ordinary circumstances. Misther 
Michael O’Flaherthy is too apt to profess a wis- 
dom which he does not possess upon these and 
kindred subjects, and do much harm ignorantly. 

Cows selected as we have advised will cost a 
good deal—not only money, but care and pa- 
tient investigation. They will, however, repay 
the cost. The herd will be a motley one, unless 
pains shall have been taken to select the cows 
with some reference to similarity of color and 
form. This is seldom worth while, though we 
would by no means advise the purchase of de- 
formed animals, yet some of the best cows for 
milk we have ever known, were of very poor 
shape, bony, pot-bellied, hollow backed, crook- 
ed legged, and coarse enough; but some were 
very handsome. It is not best to attempt to 
find among any thoroughbred stock such a 
herd of cows as would be considered very profit- 
able dairy animals. They would cost too much, 
and would disappoint expectations besides. 

The herd once established must be maintained. 
To do this a thoroughbred bull of good quality 
should be used. Shorthorns as a breed are beef 
producers, and this is not the object in view. 
Some families of Shorthorns, however, are 
famous for quantity of milk. A Shorthorn bull 
of such a family would be excellent for a milk 
dairy, but, on the whole, probably not superior 





to an Ayrshire, to which the preference for a 
cheese dairy would probably be justly given. 
For a butter dairy an Alderney bull would be 
the best. In the choice of a bull for a sire of 
dairy cows, his dam’s milking qualities should 
be carefully ascertained, as also those of his 
sire’s dam. The progeny of a thoroughbred 
bull may be calculated upon with considerable 
accuracy ; not so witha “native,” “ scrub,” or 
grade bull. By the use of such sires, though 
they may be very handsome, a rapid deteriora- 
tion of the herd is very sure to follow. 
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How to Break a Colt. 
a 

The word “break” seems to imply that the 
young horse has a temper which must be 
broken, rather than a will which showld be 
trained to act in unison with that of his master. 
The training of a horse should always proceed 
upon the principle that he isa rational animal— 
that is, that he has a will, affection, love of ap- 
probation, of caresses, and of sugar—intelli- 
gence, ability to comprehend cause and effect, 
to understand language and tones of voice, 
quickness to detect the temper of the man who 
handles him, to knowif he is kind and loves 
him, or fretful, malicious or passionate, and like- 
lytohurt him. The horse is naturally timid, and 
his fears, if aroused, not only make him less man- 
ageable, but impair his judgment, making him 
see harm in almost every thing. 

The whip should be used as a wand of au- 
thority, as giving the trainer’s arm a longer 
reach, and as a meuns of giving signals—very 
seldom as a rod of correction. When it is used 
to chastise, never threaten, or let the horse know 
he is to be whippeil, but, having him perfectly 
under control, so that his springs and struggles 
will do no harm, give him one or two severe, 
quick cuts. This must be done without the 
least spite—“ more in sorrow than in anger "— 
and the training should be resumed exactly as 
if nothing had happened. If aman is never 
spiteful and angry with the colt, the horse will 
rarely or never show any real viciousness. 

A colt, properly trained, comes to the age of 
8+ or 4 years, halter broken, kind, fond of being 
handled and petted, and glad to sec his master, 
who should have been in the habit of giving 
him an ear of corn, a sweet apple, a carrot, or 
lump of sugar, so frequently that he will follow 
him like a dog whenever he goes to the pasture. 
For the good of the horse, even unpleasant 
familiarities, such as his nose over one’s should- 
er, or in one’s pocket, ought not to be sternly 
rebuked. Three ounces of sugar will, in our 
opinion, go further towards breaking a colt, than 
a day’s work with the whip, and even at present 
prices, sugar is a good deal the most economical. 
The colt being of such a character, he may be 
harnessed, putting on each piece of harness 


carefully, so as not to cause alarm, taking care | 


always, should he show any alarm, to let him 
smell the article and look at it to his heart’s con- 
tent. The best place to harness a colt is a 
loose box, 9 or 10 feet square. The trainer 
should be deliberate, even tediously slow per- 
haps, if the colt is high strung. If he is very 
fractious, he may be Rarey-fied, so that he shall 
know definitely who is master. No person 
who is the least afraid of him, or who would 
jump or start when an attempt to kick, bite or 
strike might be made, should be allowed to 
have any intercourse with a horse in training. 
First put on a strong bridle, having measured 
his head and made it fit beforehand. It should 
be of a size to be put on and off easily, and have 





a smooth bit, wound with cotton cloth. It is 
well to accustom him to take a piece of wood 
into his mouth like a bit, repeatedly before put- 
ting on the bridle. This done, let him stand 
an hour not fastened, or give him a few turns 
about a circle, holding him by a 20-foot rein or 
rope. Previous lessons should have accustomed 
him to take various paces at the will of his 
trainer about such a ring, sugar or other dainty 
having been the reward of well-doing. At the 
second lesson in harness, let an asssistant take 
the line in centre of the circle, while the trainer 
takes the reins behind the colt, at first merely 
holding them, then Jetting him feel the weight 
of the hand on them, and finally guiding him, 
little by little, until he may be driven indepen- 
dently of the assistant, and beyond the circle. 
When accustomed to the harness, standing 
and being exercised in itduring ene or two 
lessons each day for two days or a week, accord- 
ing to the disposition of the animal, he may be 
put into the thills, but neither the traces nor 
holdbacks hitched. Now let an assistant rock, 
rattle, and move the wagon a while, and then 
aid the trainer to move it forward, while the 
colt is made to walk slowly, letting him have 
his head and look at the wagon. Before at- 
taching the traces, at the second Jesson in har- 
ness perhaps, the trainer on the nigh side, and 
his assistant on the other, may grasp the thills 
each with one hand, just in front of the tugs, 
letting the horse step forward and draw the 
wagon by the thills, and letting him feel its 
weight.as much or little as desired. He may 
be backed somewhat in the same way. By his 
actions, one,may easily judge when it will be 
safe to hitch him to the wagon. The vehicle 
selected should be one not heavy but strong, 
and which will run with little noise. One sim- 
ple thing should be taught at a time, seldom 
two distinct ideas at one lesson. They should 
be daily repeated at each lesson until perfectly 
familiar, and, after each good performance, the 
horse should be caressed and rewarded. What 
a horse learns in this way he remembers, and 
he will quickly exhibit a really remarkable con- 
fidence in his master and alacrity to serve him. 





Economy of Keeping Rats. 
on 

The habits of vermin are almost if not quite 
as important subjects of study as those of more 
valued jlive stock; and some statements de- 
rived in part from a_ professional rat-catcher, 
who has made a life-business of studying the 
vulnerable points of rats, so that he can flank 
the enemy, storm and take his strongholds, and 
economically maintain his prisoners alive, may 
be of much practical value to the readers of the 
Agriculturist. The common brown rat is the 
Mus domesticus. It appeared in this country 
about the period of our Revolutionary war, and 
has increased with great rapidity, having almost 
if not entirely exterminated the black rat (J. 
rattus,) which was common before, and which 
is smaller and not sosharp a fighter. The 
brown is the only proper rat at the North, but at 
the South two species are not uncommon 
—the Florida or white bellied rat, and the cot- 
ton rat; and in Mexico and Texas we find the 
roof rat living in thatch, etc., and the Mexican 
or bush rit. These all breed very rapidly, but | 
none more so than the common rat. They be- 
gin to breed at twoto three months old, and 
will have six to eight litters a year, of eight 
young each on an average under favorable cir- 
cumstances, males and females being about 
equally divided. Were there no natural hin- 
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drances to their multiplication, a single pair 
would increase to no less than 6,000 in a single 
year, and this, if they breed only once in two 
months. There is, however, one way in which 
they are destroyed by wholesale, for not only 
will rats devour the weakly, and sick of their 
companions as soon as they are unable to de- 
fend themselves, but if very hard pressed, as they 
doubtless often are, they will eat their young. 
Phe destruction by cats, dogs and men is as a 
general thing inconsiderable. The very happy 
results often attributed to the use of dogs and 
cats, are usually due to the rats having multi- 
plied so as to overstock the premises at the 
time their foes are introduced, when they scat- 
ter, emigrating, as is their instinct, in families to 
other localities. The rat is eminently a social 
animal, and short commons, or any cause of 
especial discomfort, or strange noises, as the cry 
of Guinea hens, perhaps the discharge of fire 
arms, or a wide-awake terrier will cause a stam- 
pede. It is this trait which makes the effect of 
thesphosphorus paste so efficient. Compara- 
tively few rats are poisoned, but their actions 
alarm the others, and when the poisoned ones 
run away it brings on a general flight, so that 
often not a single rat is left. The least amount 
of food which will sustain rats may be very ac- 
curately estimated, but not so all they will eat 
if they can. In this city great numbers of rats 
are kept for the purpose of baiting dogs in 
“nits,” similar to those used for cock and dog 
fighting. These are fed only just enough to 
keep them from killing and eating one another, 
and it is found that 100 rats will live on one 
bushel of sound corn a week, if it be fed with 
great care at two feedings a day. A bushel and 
a half of corn, fed once a day, will bring them 
through, and wheat or rye will go further than 
corn. When rats have their “full swing” at 
corn in the bin or grain in the mow, then.the 
quantity they will eat is limited by their capac- 
ity; yet they will carry away a great deal, be- 
sides damaging and gnawing much more. Sup- 
pose there are 1,000 rats on a farm—and this 
is no extravagant supposition. During the time 
when they can not get much in the field, they 
will consume 10 bushels of corn, or its equiva- 
lent, per week. Calling this period 4 months, 
the amount consumed is 170 bushels, which, 
even at 75c. per bushel, comes to $1754. This 
loss is not apparent; for it is not all corn, but 
it is hay seed, buckwheat, oats, pig feed, eggs, 
chickens, etc., and thus divided around it is 
overlooked. The number of rats in any single 
locality is almost always under-estimated, They 
live in families, and send out scouts and spies, 
which are the only rats seen, unless great pains 
be taken, and a person remain quietly upon 
the watch from early’in the evening, so that 
he is neither seen, nor heard. Then they are 
often seen in scores, and often fierce battles are 
witnessed. The rat does not see very well by 
day, being a nocturnal animal, but his hearing 
and sense of smell are very acute. <A rat will 
never jump higher than about 30 inches, but 
will climb rough walls, posts, etc., easily. 





Potatoes under a Straw Mulch. 
—_——@—— 

Mr. H. Holbrook, of St. Clair Co., Ill., has 
practised raising potatoes under a covering of 
straw for the past six years, and thinks that he 
gets “from two to four fold” more than is ob- 
tained from adjoining land on which potatoes 
are grown in the old way. The ground is plow- 
ed in the usual manner and the potatoes are 
planted in shallow drills and covered with an 





inch of earth. The surface is then covered with 
straw to the depth of a foot. The potato stem 
readily penetrates the straw covering, but the 
weeds are effectually kept down and the crop is 
raised without hoeing and plowing. Mr. H. 
has his doubts if this plan will succeed in more 
northern localities, but thinks it better adapted 
to those in which the potato does not flourish 
well in the ordinary method of cultivation. 
This is not according to our experience in a sin- 
gle experiment, as we have been successful in 
growing them under straw in New England, 
with the result of a crop fair in quantity and 
excellent in quality, but with nothing like the 
increase in yield stated by our correspondent. 





How Much Lumber from a Log? 


—_—e—— 

J. E. Hardisty, Harford Co., Md., contributes 

to the American Agriculturist the following table 

for ascertaining the amount of lumber which 

can be made by a careful sawyer from logs of 
different dimensions : 





Diameter. Square. No. ft.| Diameter. Square. No. ft. 
10 inches. Vinches. 4 |24 inches I7inches. 24 
11 7% 5 | 25 1734 26 
12 814 6 | 26 184% 28 
13 94g 7 bat 19 30 
14 10 8 | 28 1944 8212 
15 10% 9 |29 2014 35 
16 ll 1034] 30 21% 3714 
17 12 12 {31 22 40 
18 12% 1334] 32 2214 4214 
19 1344 15 | 33 2314 45 
20 144 1623! 34 24 48 
21 15 1834] 35 243% 51 
22 1b 20 | 36 253% 5334 
23 16% 22 | 


The first column is for diameters of logs, from 
10 inches to 3 feet. The 2d column shows the 
number of inches which each log will square. 
The 8d column gives the number of feet, board 
measure, (1 ft. square, and 1 inch thick) which 
each foot in the length of the log will make. 
Thus: a log 10 inches in diameter will square 
7 inches, and if 1 foot long, it will make 4 feet; 
if 10 feet long, will make 40 feet of boards. 
Again, by the table, a log 36 inches in diameter, 
will square 25% inches ; if 1 foot long, will cut 
584 feet board measure; if 10 feet long will con- 
tain 535 ft.—allowing the usual thickness of saw. 

If the logs are to be sawed into lumber with 
squared edges, of the same width and thickness 
at each end, and no wane-edged boards allowed, 
then the logs will make 1-9th part less than the 
amount named in the table. If for lumber # inch 
thick, add about 4 part more. If the log is 
crooked, reckon the diameter less to allow for 
straightening. For the calculations in the table, 
measure the small end clear of the bark, but if 
the log is to be sawed tapering or as large as 
each end will make, then measure for the diam- 
eter about 3¢ the distance from the small end. 
— 6 a + 


A Wheelbarrow for the Boys. 





L. L. Fairchild, Dodge Co., Wis., writes to 
the American Agriculturist: “ A light wheelbar- 
row for the boys will not only please them, but 
will be found a yery convenient and a paying 
institution to have about the premises. Lots of 
little chores and errands can easily be done by 
a boy with his little wheelbarrow, which would 
take up the more valuable time of older per- 
sons if he did not have this vehicle to assist him. 
I made my boy one in half a day’s time that has 
paid for itself many times over in gathering 
wood and chips for the summer fire and keep- 
ing the yards clear of rubbish. It is simply a 
basswood wheel made of one and-a-fourth-inch 
plank, with a two-inch maple axle-tree mortised 
through the plank and cut down at each end 
for guigeons to run in two side pieces for han- 
dies. The wheel is secured in the center of the 





axletree by a half-inch pin driven through a 
hole bored each side snug up to the wheel and 
left to project from the axle a couple of inches. 
A dash board and boards for a bottom secured 
by nails, keep the handles in place and complete 
the barrow. It has been in almost constant use 
for two years, and is good for two years more.” 


How to Repair a Road. 
osetia 

The first requisite is to have a dry bed for the 
road. Without this, the superstructure of what- 
ever material it may be composed, will soon 
become rough and uneven. Some soils are nat- 
urally drained and the gravelly subsoifthrown 
upon the surface and rounded a little, makes as 
good a path as need be. Others need draining, 
and no amount of gravel upon the surface will 
make a good bed without it. We frequently 
find bad places upon a hill-side where the water 
is always bursting out in rainy seasons. A three 
inch tile drain four feet deep just above these 
wet places would make them dry up permanent- 
ly, and save a large expenditure every year. 
If tiles are not available, stones or wood should 
be used. There is no help for these mud holes 
but in draining the bed. <A single dollar spent 
at the bottom is worth ten atthe top in gravel. 
Roads are so constantly in use and the prosper- 
ity of the farmer so much depends upon them, 
that no pains should be spared to have them of 
easy grade and as smooth as possible. - All 
classes in the community are benefited by good 
roads, but the farmer most. All his surplus 
crops must go over the road to market, and it 
makes a great difference with him in the course 
of the year, whether he be able to take a ton and 
a half at a load, or only half that quantity. 
Good roads add to the value of every acre he 
owns and of every thing that he produces, to 
say nothing of their influence upon his manhood. 
They are a mark of the progress of civilization, 
and a pretty good index of the moral culture of 
a people. A team stuck in the mud, the snap- 
ping of whiffletrees and braces, the cursing and 
bad temper of the driver show that “there is 
something rotten in Denmark.” The mud 
holes in the highway undo the work of the 
schoolhouse and the church. There is an inti- 
mate connexion between the highways and the 
moral ways of a people. In mending either it is 
a very safe maxim to “begin at the bottom.” 
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Novel and Simple Gun Cleaner. 


Mr. I. W. ‘Parmenter, of New York City, re- 
cently brought to -the office of the American 
Agriculturist a simple and efficient gun cleaner, 
that he had been using in lack of tow, which 
he could not readily obtain, and to which it 
proved superior. <A bit of corn cob about three 
inches long was whittled down small enough to 
enter the barrel readily, but not so much as to en- 
tirely cut off the rough projections—these serve 
admirably to scour the interior of the barrel. 
The lower end of the cob was split up about 
an inch, and the two-halves were kept sprung 
apart to fill the bore, by a small wedge across 
the upper end of the opening. The interstices 
on the surface of the cob may be filled with ash- ~ 
es, emery powder, or other scouring material to 
remove rust, etc. The cob so prepared and 
screwed to the wormer of the ramrod was used 
as a swab, and in a very short time the gun was 
thoroughly cleansed. This is not patented. 
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Virtues confessed by our foes, and vices ac- 
knowledged by our friends, are probably real, 
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Scale 1 inch to %A feet. 


An [Illinois Barn. 
oo 

The plan herewith presented was prepared by 
Mr. A. J. Aldrich, of Worcester Co., Mass., for 
his brother in Illinois, and as it meets his re- 
quirements very well, we give it for the benefit 
of our Prairie readers. A large amount of space 
is devoted to horses, more than is usual on other 
farms, but the allotment of stable room to differ- 
ent kinds of stock may of course be made to suit 
the requirements of any particular farm, for 
which a barn similar to this may be constructed. 


The main building is 40x80 feet, with 20-feet 
posts, (this hight is not objectionable as they use 
horse pitchforks,) and the whole of it is devoted 
to hay, with the exeeption of a 6-feet way on each 
end to pass through into the wings. The cattle 
wings are 30 feet wide, and can be made as 
long as is required for the stock kept. In this 
case, they are each 72 feet long, cheaply built 
with 8-feet posts, and used only for stock, though 
if one chooses, they might be made higher to get 
room overhead for straw, corn fodder, hay, etc. 
A good grain room is made on each end of the 
barn with a roof of the same pitch as the 
cattle wings. A railway runs past the grain 
room doors, through each wing, to convey feed 
easily to the stock. A horse-power is placed on 
the barn floor, for cutting up the hay; and meal 
is mixed with the hay before feeding. In Mr. 
A’s experience it pays well to grind his grain. 

It is obvious that the cattle stables may be 
mere close sheds, furnished only with feeding 
yoxes and racks; or they may be floored and 
well fitted up. In this case there are cellars 
under the whole barn, wings and all, those 
under the wings being used for manure, leaving 
the one under the main barn clear for young 








capacity of the barn for hay is calculated to be 
125 to 150 tons. The barn-floor is 12 feet wide. 

A little different arrangement would make 
room for loose boxes for the horses, rooms for 
tools, carts and waggons, etc. Western farm- 
ers do not make much use of nice carriages and 
harnesses, and space for these things is not pro- 
vided. They are however beginning to wake 
up to the importance of housing their stock in 
cold weather, and of saving their manure, to 
keep their land up in good condition, and there 
may be ideas in this plan that will suit some 
persons, should no one adopt it as a whole. 
































Barn-Barrow and Feed Box. 
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The implement which we figure is one for 
which almost every farmer may have use. It is 
simply a feed box, made with a sloping bottom, 
and placed upon a four-wheeled truck. When 
one end is turned down, as indicated by dotted 
lines on the left of the figure, the contents may 
very easily be taken out with a shovel. The 
truck is framed of oak stuff, light and strong. 
The wheels are cast iron, 1 inch wide, and 
about 6 inches in diameter, set fast or loose on 
the axles, as may be considered best. The front 


cattle or sheep, or for any other purpose. The ! pair are so located that the rear end may be 





lifted and the barrow rolled upon them, and 
wheeled easily about corners or through doors, 
or ended up as in fig. 2, for thorough cleaning 
out, or that it may occupy less room. It will 
run easily upon a floor, but when it is necessary 
to shove it through a narrow passage, as in the 
feedways between the mangers in the barn just 
described, it is desirable to have rails laid to 
guide the «wheels. F 

Simple strips of hard 
wood, an inch high 
and two inches wide, 
one placed on each 
side, at such a dis- 
tance apart that the 
wheels will run out- 
side of them, are all 
that is necessary .for 
straight tracks. (Such 
a car is technically 
called a “tram,” anda 
railway which does 
not require flanged 
wheels—thatis,where 
the cars do not run on ~~ 
the rails—a tram-way.) » Fig. 2. 

A Roor Currer may be very conveniently 
made out of this feed box, by putting in a piece 
of plank, as is indicated by dotted lines, at right 
angles to the sloping bottom, and fastened in 
that position by strong pins or otherwise. The 
roots being thrown in, they may be rapidly cut 
up by shoving a sharp spade back and forth 
upon the bottom against the plank at the end. 
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A Western Way of Slaughtering and 
Cutting Up Hogs on the Farm. 


gett 

Last month we described the method. of 
slaughtering and cutting up hogs in vogue in 
this part of the country. Mr. G. W. Smith, 
writing from Kalamazoo Co., Mich., describes 
the following practice, which prevails in West- 
ern Missouri and Kansas, and probably else- 
where at the West: “They first build a large 
fire out-doors, and pile on alot of stones to heat, 
They have a platform of convenient height, and 
at one end place a trough six or eight feet 
long, and Jarge enough to scald in, filling it 
partly full of water. The top of the trough 
should come a fewinches above the platform. 
When the stones are hot, they put them into 
the trough witu a shovel, and when the water 
is hot enough, they shovel them out, and put 
them on the fire again. When the water gets 
too cool, all that is needed is to put ina few 
hot stones. I have tried both tha Missouri 
style and the old way of heating the water in a 
kettle, and like the former much better. 

As to the cutting up, the Western plan is bet- 
ter yet: Lay the hog on his back, and cut off the 
head; then turn him down on the right side, 
place the left hand on the hog, take a sharp 
knife in the right hand, and split him from the 
back of the neck, strait as a line to the root of 
the tail. Then turn him on his back, and take 
an axe or cleaver, and cut each side of the back- 
bone as close as convenient, take out the back- 
bone by itself, and your hog is evenly cut in two. 
You will now find it easy to take out the ribs, 
and can do it more nicely than if the backbone 
had been split open. The advantage is here: 
a hog’s backbone has many short, flat bones 
running up from the central bone, and if you 
split through them you have the meat full of 
fine bones, split bones, slivers of bones, etc.” 

Our correspondent might have added that this 
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method of cutting up leaves the sides in the best 
shape to be cured as bacon—a practice com- 
mon at the West, seldom used at the East, and 
almost unknown over most of New-England. 
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Maple Sugar. 
ngs 

There is more than usual profit to be expected 
from sugar making this year. The Sorghum 
growers haye realized very handsomely for the 
crop so far as we have learned, except in a few 
isolated cases of failure from late crops or early 
frost, and the letters of inquiry we receive indi- 
cate an interest on the part of the owners of 
sugar trees, which will probably result in secur- 
ing a very large crop of maple sugar. The sap 
of trees grown upon different soils and expo- 
sures, is found to vary considerably in the quan- 
tity of sugar it contains, and in earthy impurities 
also. These impurities are not of much impor- 
tance. They are salts of lime and magnesia for 
the most part. Besides, the sap contains some 
albuminous substance, part of which is coagu- 
lated by the boiling, and may be skimmed off 
from the boiling syrup after it becomes consider- 
ably concentrated, and another portion with 
some of the carthy salts may be removed by 
straining through flannel before “ sugaring off.” 
When the sap yields much scum, and is seen to 
be impure, it is usually clarified by the addition 
of a few eggs beaten together with milk, and 
stirred into it, all of which is subsequently re- 
moved by skimming. Tin or wooden sap- 
troughs, buckets and spouts, or “ spiles” ought 
to be prepared during the present month. A 
good evaporator is made by riveting together 
two or three sheets of Russia sheet iron, turn- 
ing the edges up so as to make a large flat pan. 
This must be provided with a large faucet, and 
set nearly level, supported by bars of iron, to 
prevent sagging and warping. Some of the eva- 
porators invented for making Sorghum syrup 
have been used, as we learn, with very good 
results. They certainly are well adapted to the 
purpose. We shall be glad to hear from some 
of the large maple sugar makers, among the 
readers of the Agriculturist, in regard to any 
improvements in the way of making sugar, re- 
cently introduced, with a particular description 
of their apparatus of all kinds, for it is some 
years since we have been in the “sugar bush” 
at sugaring time. Letters received the first week 
in January, may be in time for February No. 





Relations between Editors and Dealers. 





An editor of an agricultural journal has two 
important duties: he has to urge his readers to 
adopt such new principles, to try such new im- 
plements, and to test such new fruits, seeds, etc., 
as seem in his judgment to be worthy of a trial. 
On the other hand, if faithful to the require- 
ments of his position, he is obliged to warn his 
readers against the many schemes of specula- 
tors upon their credulity, and if a thing is re- 
commended to the agricultural community as 
worthy of their adoption or purchase, to exam- 
ine it, and give his opinion. This latter course, 
while it saves his readers many thousands of 
dollars, makes the editor many hundreds of 
enemies, and long lists of makers of super-hum- 
bug manures and unpractical implements, of 
nurserymen who look at their stock through 
glorification spectacles, and seedsmen who sell 
seeds or plants at prices out of all proportion to 
their value—in short, all that class of persons 
who are included in the very comprehensive 








term of “ humbugs,” 
are no friends to the 
editor. The Agricui- 
turist, having done its 
share in this unpleas- 
ant work, has made 
hosts of friends on 
one side, and a cor- 
responding numberof 
enemies on the other, 


\Y bo 
as most 3 Ne tt mM 
naturally fol i m wee iit 


lows from the course * \ 
ithas pursued. There ‘S& ' 
are two ways in 
which those having 
ends to serve, attempt 
to manage an editor: 
the one is to buy him 
up, and the other is 
to frighten him down. 
We do not recollect 
that the buying up 
process has been very 
recently tried on us, 
though it has been 
attempted with some 
of our neighbors ; but 
the other style has 
been manifested in 
various forms, from 
blowing up letters to 
threats of personal vi- 
olence, and prosecu- 
tion. In the absence of positive law defining an 
editor’s duties and responsibilities, he is obliged 
to be “a law unto himself,” and in case an ag- 
grieved person brings him before the courts, he 
has to rely upon the intelligence and discrimina- 
tion of a jury to sustain him in what he conceives 
his duties to the public. It will be very difficult 
to convince them that because a nurseryman 
exhibits a yellow apple, and calls it a red one, 
that the editor is obliged to say that it is red, or if 
he is presented with an elongated and poorly 
filled bunch of grapes (which thereby become 
his own property), that he is precluded from 
saying that the bunch is badly grown. We have 
gone upon the principle that a book, no matter 
by whom written, or a fruit without reference 
to whose grounds the seed grew upon, when 
offered for sale, becomes public property, and 
as such is subject to criticism. If one owns 
a tree or vine which the originator states 
perfects its fruit very early, and he finds that 
it does not ripen until late, it is his duty to 
say so, no matter if the nurseryman should lose 
the sale of the plahts, and we think it would 
be difficult to find any law or court that would 
prevent him giving the results of his experience 
and observation, or knowledge on the subject. 
———— @ eee — 
Horticulture and Matrimony. 

According to the New York Observer, the 
Rey. Dr. Aul, of Ohio, believes in having 
good things go together. The reverend gentle- 
man is a cultivator of grapes, and always has a 
plentiful stock of young vines on hand: “He 
said that whenever any of his young friends 
got married and went to housekeeping, he 
loved to give them a grape vine to set out at the 
beginning of their domestic life. The idea was 
to me very pleasant. His pleasure was not 
merely in raising fine grapes, of which he had 
great quantities, but in giving the blessing of a 
vine to cover the arbor or the door of his neigh- 
bors.” A pleasant way this parson has, and his 
gifts more sensible than many wedding presents, 
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The Snowy Owl, or Harfang. 

This large and very showy bird is found 
throughout northern portions of both hemi- 
spheres. It is a day bird, but most active at morn- 
ing and evening, feeding upon all sorts of 
small animals and birds, and taking unwary 
grouse, and sometimes ducks and chickens, 
much as a hawk does. Field mice, rabbits, and 
small birds are their principal food, and when 
they are bold enough to come in the vicinity of 
barns and grain stacks, they are among the 
most persistent enemies of rats. The perfectly 
noiseless flight of the owl enables him to drop 
without warning upon his prey, if he has not 
been seen. In the winter, among the snows, 
this bird is particularly inconspicuous, on ac- 
count of his color, which is white, more or less 
sprinkled, particularly on the back and breast, 
with half-moon shaped, dark-brown or ash-col- 
ored spots. These owls weigh four or five 
pounds, but they are so profusely covered with 
feathers that they appear to be much larger. 
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Plants out of Place. 





The old definition, that a weed is “a plant 
out of place,” is illustrated in the grounds of an 
intelligent correspondent in Connecticut, who 
finds some plants prized in the flower garden 
to be quite unwelcome in his fields. There 
are some plants which, like fire, are excel- 
lent servants, but most deplorable when they 
acquire the mastery over us. It is notorious 
that most of our worst weeds are of foreign 
origin, which very often make themselves more 
at home than the native sorts. We extract the 
following from a communication by the gentle- 
man above alluded to. 

“Fumitory (Fumaria offcinalis)—A delicate 
garden flower, sown in the flower garden about 
twenty years since. Though soon banished from 
good society for its arrogant claims, it holds on 
so tenaciously among currant bushes and fence 
corners that we have relinquished the hope of 
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extirpating it and accept it as an evil in perpe- 
tuity. Quack grass, which came in the roots of 
some shrubs from the nursery, holds the same 
ground. Blumenbachia and a species of Catch- 
fly were sown as flowers and destroyed as soon 
as their worthlessness was known, yet they 
give a few specimens every year, as if just to 
keep up the breed until some more favorable 
opportunity occurs to possess the land. A spe- 
cies of Lamium (Dead Nettle), came in seeds 
from the Patent Office. The first year it was 
viewed with curiosity as a new plant, now we 
have ten feet square to watch and hoe often, as 
it comes up by hundreds. A species of Rud- 
beckia or Cone-flower (R. hirta), appeared some 
six years ago in a field sown to timothy. It is 
a tall showy yellow flower with a purple cen- 
ter. We now find it quite plenty, having come 
in grass seed from Illinois where it is common. 
Every one with a quick eye will detect such stran- 
gers lurking about his premises getting ready a 
crop of seeds for a larger claim. Before the 
secds shell out, put them in the stove or make a 
vonfire of them, and in destroying one plant 
you prevent the growth of thousands,”——A 
horticultural friend of ours was some years ago 
on business at the Patent Office, and saw a box 
labelled Echium vulgare. Upon inquiry he learn- 
ed that the box contained seeds, which had been 
imported from Russia, at a cost of $100, and 
were to be distributed over the country as a 
valuable plant for bee pasture. Our friend took 
down a volume of “ Weeds and Useful Plants,” 
and showed the officials the description begin- 
ning “This showy but vile weed,” and thus 
saved a still greater dissemination of what is 
already a serious pest in some parts of the coun- 
try, and at the same time illustrated the import- 
ance of scientific knowledge on the part of those 
who have it in their power to do somuch good 
or evil to the agricultural community. 


A Veterinary College in New York. 
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The necessity of having good veterinary prac- 
titioners in this country is every day increasing. 
The immense draft of horses for the army 
has made horseflesh very valuable property 
both in town and country. Theirterm of ser- 
vice is very short, as they contract disease from 
overwork, and have improper medical and sur- 
gical treatment when they are sick and wounded. 
The war also increases the value of cattle for 
work, to supply the labor of horses sold to the 
Government, as well as the demand for beef. 
Never before has there been so general an in- 
terest in sheep breeding, and the value of this 
stock has risen very much of late. The diseases 
of animals are increasing in number, in fact, 
in proportion to the care and “good treatment” 
that animals receive, beyond a certain point, 
domestic animals are prone to contract disease. 
The truth is, the most profitable systems of farm- 
ing require such early maturity in animals used 
for food, and other conditions tending to secure 
the most economical consumption of their food, 
and rapid fattening, that they are peculiarly lia- 
ble to the attacks of disease. This makes it 
very desirable that breeders and feeders in all 
parts of the country should be able to secure med- 
ical advice, if they would not suffer severe loss- 
es from the sickness and death of the stock. 

We are gratified to know that the Institution 
chartered as the “ New York College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons,” is in the hands of earnest, high- 
minded scientific gentlemen and physicians, 
some of whom are devoting themselves with 
zeal to its interests. A portion of the endow- 





ment required has been already secured, and 
the gentlemen expect soon to announce their 
readiness to receive stuctents and patients. Lack 
of suitable endowment is all that prevents the 
immediate institution of a course of instruction. 
The faculties of the medical colleges of this city 
have, in the spirit of true liberality, offered to 
establish the same reciprocity between their 
own and the Veterinary College as exists be- 
tween the medical colleges of the country. 
We shall be happy to give individuals any 
further information, or facilitate the communi- 
cation of any persons with the Committee on 
Subscriptions to the endowment fund. 
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Saws and How to File Them. 

Every farmer and almost every man has occa- 
sion to use a saw, and ought to know how to 
keep one in good order, and this can not be 
done without some notion of the principles in- 
volved. Should we attempt to cut a board in 
two by repeatedly drawing a knife-point across 
it as at a or J, fig. 1, we should be simply 
using @ saw with one tooth. If the blade be held 
in the position indicated at a, it may be moved 
with much less power, and will cut deeper and 
make a cleaner cut than if held as atb. This 
is true, and it leads us to the conclusion that 
cross-cut saws, with teeth shaped as at c, do 
their work easier and better than those shaped 
asat d. Rip-saws operate in a different way, 
which we may illustrate on another occasion. 
Fig. 2 represents a good cross-cut saw for soft 
wood, the teeth being quite sharply beveled al- 
ternately on different sides; shows the broad- 
side view of a single tooth, and c the same 
tooth seen edgewise, or a perpendicular section 
of the same; while at a is represented the 
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Fig. 1.—ACTION OF SAW TEETH. 




















proper position of the file in filing such a saw. 
The filing should be so done as to leave the 
edges of the teeth clean, sharp and good cutting 
surfaces. The next tooth will, of course, have 
the bevels on the other side, and so on alter- 
nately. This brings the cutting points of the 
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Fig. 2.—CROSS-CUT SAW FOR SOFT WOOD. 


teeth on the outside of the cut, on each side. 
The best saws are now made thinner at the 
back, so that the cutting edge is always the 
widest, and such saws clean well and do not 
bind at all, without having the teeth “set,” pro- 





vided of course, that the teeth are properly 
filed. An irregularly filed saw, or a dull one, 
leaves the cut so ragged and fibry that it will 
bind frequently, no matter how much it is set. 
Setting is bending the teeth slightly to one side 
and the other, alternately, so that the cut shall 
be made so wide that the saw will slide easily 
through it. It is best done by means of a saw-set. 

Figure 3 represents a cross-cut saw for hard 
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Fig. 3.—CcROsS-CUT SAW FOR HARD WOOD. 


wood (a), the side view (2), and the edge view 
(c) of one of the teeth. It will be noticed that 
the teeth are smaller, having the bevel on one 
edge only, and the point of the tooth less acute, 
as more strength and ability to stand harder wear 
are needed. Between saws for soft wood and 





Fig. 4.—BADLY FILED SAW. 


and those for very hard, one or two interme- 
diate grades are used. Filing should be done 
with a strong hand, guided by an accurate eye. 
A poor, unsteady filer will soon get a saw into 
the condition shown in fig. 4. The illustrations 
we have employed above are from a capital lit- 
tle book, by W. H. Holley, “The Art of Saw 
Filing,” published by Wiley, price 60 cents, 
and placed on our list. 
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What Fruit Trees Shall I Plant? 

No question is more frequently asked of 
the Editors of the American Agriculturist, than 
the above, and none more difficult to answer. 
There are certain varieties which can be recom- 
mended for a wide range, and others which are 
very local in their character. The transactions 
of any State Society will show that the greatest 
diversity of opinion exists with regard to the 
fruits adapted to a single State. The Illinois 
Horticultural Society have been obliged to dis- 
trict their State into three different fruit regions, 
as will be seen by referring to page 50 in the 
Agriculturist for February last. It is evident 
that it is impossible for any one man, or any as- 
sociation of men, to indicate the varieties of 
fruit suited to each particular locality. Now 
what is to be done? If one has the means he 
can make a series of experiments. If he is 
wise he will make use of the experiments of 
others. If one wishes to set out any consider- 
able plantation of fruit trees, he can not make 
a better investment, than to take a week of time 
and the necessary money, and visit the fruit- 
growers of the neighborhood. It is one of the 
beauties of horticulture that its true disciples 
have large and liberal views, and are always glad 
to communicate their experience to others. A 
few days spent among the nearest fruit-growers 
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in observing their trees, and discussing their 
merits, will be of more service to one designing 
to plant an orchard than all the advice that dis- 
tant horticulturists can give. One of the most 
distinguished fruit-growers in the country, and 
one who has probably tested more varieties of 
fruits than any other, recently said to us that he 
had been all his life in gathering information 
and needed another life to make this knowledge 
useful to him. It is not possible for one who 
wishes to grow fruit for profit to make such ex- 
periments as these, but it is in his power to avail 
himself of the results of others’ experience. 


Agency of Insects and Winds in Effecting 
Fertilization. 


Sates 

In referring to our statement that the “ Agri- 
culturist” strawberry did riot fruit under glass, 
B. C. Townsend, Esq., of Long Island, writes : 

“As this is a perfect variety, there is only 
one cause which can be fairly assignable, pro- 
vided the blossoms were fully developed and 
ordinary care exercised, and that is, the ab- 
sence of bees and insects at the season you 
speak of. This is evident from the perfection 
of the same plant blossoming in the open air at 
the natural period in early spring, when these 
humble workers are abroad. 

“Tt is to these diligent seekers after nectar that 
we are principally indebted for the fructification 
of nearly all our fruit blossoms; and in forcing 
fruits under glass, the process not being natural, 
but artificial, it follows that artificial means of 
impregnation must be resorted to, to scatter the 
pollen. Under glass, in severe weather, but 
little ventilation is allowed, and the atmosphere 
is in some measure stagnant; while out of doors, 
at the natural season of bicssoming, light, balmy 
breezes scatter the pollen from each blossom, 
even without the aid of the bees. I have found 
it effectual to take a light pair of bellows, and 
when the blossoms in the forcing house were 
well matured, to blow gently among them, 
creating a light breeze, and the fruit set as well 
in each case as when growing in the open air.” 

Our correspondent has probably suggested 
the true reason for the failure to procure fruit 
from the strawberry in the green-house. Insects 
play amuch more important part in fertilization 
than is generally supposed. Careful observa- 
tion has shown that there are some plants, the 





structure of which is such, that it is impossible | 


for the pollen to come in contact with the pistil 
of the same flower, but itis so arranged that an 
insect, in going from flower to flower, conveys 
the pollen from one to another. This cross 
fertilization of the pistils of one flower with the 
pollen of a different one, tends to prevent the 
perpetuation of individual peculiarities, and to 
thus ensure uniformity throughout the species, 


Flowers for Working Men. 
—— 

The American Agriculturist is a paper for 
working men and women, and it takes special 
pleasure in ministering to their wants. Why 
should not our farmers and mechanics, with 
their families, take more interest in raising flow- 
ers? In England, and on the Continent, laborers 
ot all classes are devoted to floriculture. You 
see pots and boxes of them in their windows, 
all ablaze with beauty, and beds by the door- 
step and patches in the garden are filled with 
the flowers which all hearts love. Gardening 
as a profession or calling is the favorite choice 
of many. At the agricultural fairs, carpenters, 











blacksmiths and machinists often carry off prizes 
for flowers and small fruits. We are glad to 
discern the beginning of such tastes here, and 
are more pleased to see the.small gardens of 
working people, than the large parterres of our 
men of wealth. They send sunshine into many 
hearts. They indicate contentment and beget 
it; they indicate taste and an increase of it. If 
any of our readers, toiling hard for daily bread, 
have no flower garden, not even a flower pot, 
we beg them in some way to contrive a change 
for the better. Begin in a small way, with 
something cheap and common, and then ad- 
vance to something rarer and better. The pas- 
sion will grow with what it feeds on. 
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The Iona and Israella Grapes. 
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To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


In your number for this month I haye read 
an article under the above heading, the character 
of which not only much:surprised me, when I 
saw it was Written by one so generally well 
informed as Mr. H. P. Byram, but I was also 
astonished to find such an array of misrepresen- 
tations had found their way into the columns of 
your very valuable paper, to go forth with it 
into each family of your one hundred thousand 
subscribers, and be perused by the half million 
readers, over whom you so justly exercise a great 
influence. 

Now, Mr. Editor, in view of the fact that I 
have been employed as foreman, and general 
agent for Dr. Grant, during four seasons, and 
have meanwhile watched carefully the develop- 
ments ofall the fruits here, including particularly 
the Iona and Israella grapes, I feel called upon 
to correct some misstatements made in said ar- 
ticle, and speak what is the truth. Having had 
also the carrying out in detail of all the experi- 
ments which have been tried here during that 
time, and knowing how well calculated the ar- 
ticle to which I refer, is to mislead the public, T 
cannot believe my duty is less than to give, 
through your paper, a statement of facts-—facts 
which can be substantiated by every one who 
has lived here, and by all who have any know- 
ledge of them whatever. 

Mr. Byram hinges his article particularly upon 
the merits of the Israella grape, and the means, 
which he claims, Dr. Grant employed to secure 
its early ripening, concerning all of which I 
might perhaps be excused fron speaking, were 
I not generally supposed to be one of the “ in- 
telligent persons” of whom he speaks, 

First, as to his right to express an opinion to 
the public concerning its quality. He first came 
to live at Iona in October, 1863, which was six 
weeks after the fruit of the Israella became fully 
ripe, and more than four weeks after all the best 
of it had been distributed for testing by fruit 
judges. Remaining here until some time in 
July last, he went to Sag Harbor, Long Island, 
and did not return again until nearly the first of 
October. At that time I had been absent several 
weeks, exhibiting the fruit of this and the Iona, 
and was then in Ohio. When I returned, he 
told me he had never yet séen a bunch of the 
Israella, and wished me to showhim one. This 
was fully six weeks after the Israella ripened. 
Not knowing, the fruit had been so nearly all 
cut in my absence, I proposed to get him a 
bunch from the vine, but it was found none were 
then remaining, except one or two very imper- 
fect specimens. He fairly admitted they were 
improper specimens to judge from, and ex- 
pressed a regret that he had not seen the fruit 
in its perfection. That these grapes were shown 











in good, well ripened state, the first week in 
September, was witnessed, and the specimens 
tested by more than five hundred different indi- 
viduals at the New England Agricultural Fair 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, among whom were 
many of the leading pomologists in the Eastern 
States. More than one thousand persons can 
give evidence that they were exhibited, and 
fruit of them distributed at the New York State 
Fair, at Rochester, and all who visited the grape 
show at Cleveland, Ohio, were afforded speci- 
mens of each variety for tasting. Ateach place 
of exhibition, the grapes received high expres- 
sions of merit from those who had ample oppor- 
tunity, and were best qualified to judge. So 
much for Mr. Byram’s opinion of the Israella, 
and his opportunity of judging of its merits. 

Second, as to manner of producing said fruit. 
Mr. Byram asserts that Dr. Grant has forced 
every “good bearing vine of Iona and Israella,” 
and gives the public to understand that all he 
(Dr. G.) has written concerning their time of 
ripening has been done with a view to mislead. 
He admits however the excellence of the Iona, 
and concedes to it all the merits of quality its 
proprietor has ever claimed, giving other per- 
sons credit of having raised finer specimens 
than have been grown here,——But to his as- 
sertions regarding what he termed a “forcing 
process.” In his article he states that “ early in 
the season in front of each good bearing vine of 
both the Israella and the Iona, was first placed 
alarge glazed sash, and then on the back or 
north side and twelve or fifteen inches from the 
vines was erected a large wooden screen or wall 
to break off the wind on the one side and to re- 
flect the heat of the sun upon the vine and fruit 
on the other.” This statement is incorrect in 
every particular, for within the past four years 
no such experiment has* been tried upon any 
one vine on this Island, of any variety whatever. 
The time of ripening of the Israella as set down 
in Dr. Grant’s catalogue is, as I have observed 
it here, standing unprotected winter and sum- 
mer in the open vineyard. 

Mr. Byram does positively know that numer- 
ous visitors were at Iona during all parts of last 
season, and that very many made pilgrimages 
here for none other than the express purpose of 
seeing these new grapes. He knows farther, 
that not only were all who came here shown 
freely about by the proprietor and employees, 
but that every person, whether visiting here, or 
on business, has had free permission to walk 
everywhere about the Island, as he chose, and 
further, that the Iona and Israella vines in bear- 
ing were particularly pointed out to all. 

It is perhaps generally known, but I will brief- 
ly state that numerous experiments upon vines 
and trees have been and are being tried here 
each year. Such have embraced different meth- 
ods of training, pruning, choice of exposure, va- 
rieties of shelter, etc., but in no single case 
within the past four seasons, has there been one 
vine protected on two sides, nor has there been 
protection given any vines, equal in effect to a 
continuous board fence six fect high. The near- 
est approach to this is a shelter commenced but 
not complete for a system of vines mostly Del- 
awares, on the Thomery plan. 


Tona, near Feeksill, N.Y Atvan BUSHNELL. 
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He who admits that he has a secret to keep 
has, by doing so, revealed One-half of it, and 
the other will be likely to very soon follow. 

A physician is an unfortunate gentleman, who 


is every day called upon to perform a miracle— 
to reconcile good health with wrong living. 
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The Record of a Year.—Our Picture. 


—o— 


The year 1864 was one of great events 
in the history of our country and of the world. 
Providence has wonderfully sustained us—our 
armies have been maintained in full numbers, 
and victorious, our crops have been garnered, 
our manufactures have been flourishing, the 
markets good, domestic commerce active, and 
‘abor well rewarded. The earth has yielded 
from the gulches of the mountains vast quanti- 
ties of precious gold; and the no less precious 
iron, and copper, and deadly lead have been 
raised to the surface in great measure,—coal, 
also, more than ever before; whilea new source 
of immense value, the wonderful petroleum, 
comes welling up from the depths of the earth, 
pouring wealth into the hands of thousands, 

The farms over the broad North have parted 
with their strong men, that they might go to do 
battle for the honor of the flag, the integrity of 
the country, and for the principles of free gov- 
ernment. There, far away in the field, on the 
perilous picket line, watching, scouting, fight- 
ing, foraging, or perhaps sick, or in prison, or 
beneath the blood-soaked sod, are the men who 
wielded the axe, and swung the cradle and 
scythe—the heads that planned, and the hands 
that sowed, and hoed, and harvested. Re-enlist- 
ed veterans and heroes recovering from sickness 
or wounds, have spent a few quiet weeks at 
home. (How much those weeks were prized— 
how long to be remembered!) Some things 
change a great deal in two or three years—chil- 
dren grow fast and need a father’s care, and the 
pets of the stock-yard and fruit-garden grow too. 
Many a farmer, after his fears of service, war- 
worn, and wounded perhaps, has this autumn 
returned to his home to be gladdened by the 
full barns and granaries, and the ample provi- 
sion of pork and provender for the winter, 
thanking God for an intelligent thrifty wife, 
under whose good management, with the labor 
of old men, women and boys, the farm has 
been worked. These are the women who, 
though bent upon giving a good account of 
their stewardships, stand behind the Sanitary 
Commission. Blessed women, they have spun 
the wool, or knit the stockings, made garments, 
stew and canned the fruits, and sent off to 
the army stores of good and useful things—a 
precious freight of woman’s labor—a toRtn of 
the sincerity of her prayers for the absent loved 
ones, and the dear distracted land.—Such 
thoughts are embodied in the strikingly beau- 
tiful and original picture with which we embel- 
lish our New-Year’s number, and seldom, if 
ever, has the vigorous pencil of our townsman, 
Mr. Nast, more delicately and vividly illustrated 
any subject. These scenes with which we are 
now so familiar, will soon be historic, and in fu- 
ture years this picture may quicken our patriot- 
ism by the memories of the year just past. Every 
point of the picture is‘ suggestive. The good 
wife exhibits the result of her management. An 
ambitious boy shows the tools he has wrought 
with; the little girl pulls Papa off to see her 
poultry; and Grandpa with two stout girls is 
found hard at work among the turnips. The 
hay-making scene on the farm contrasts finely 
with that of the returning foraging party pass- 
ing the picket line; and the two pictures of the 
source and use of the Sanitary stores are in no 
less beautiful contgast. May the New Year which 
opens so brightly, and promises so soon an 
honorable termination of the war, bring us the 
happiness of a united people, and for farmer 
folks the realities of peace, and not of war. 











Some Hardy Evergreens. 
tee 

In planting trees we are apt to “run to sorts.” 
If one kind of tree is found to do well, it is com- 
mon to see a whole neighborhood planted with 
the same species. A maple is a beautiful tree, 
but we have seen a fine landscape spoiled by a 
constant succession of round headed maples. 
This sameness is strongly manifested in the mat- 
ter of evergreens. The Norway Spruce and 


Arbor Vite are hardy and grow well, but that 





Fig. 1.—AUSTRIAN PINE. 


is no reason why we should have nothing else, 
while there are other species which are equally 
hardy and each having a ‘character of its own. 
We hope to be able to give our readers from. 
time to time engravings and descriptions of 
those evergreens which are suited to general 
culture.—THE AUSTRIAN PINE, Pinus Austriaca, 
is a tree which is worth growing for its expres- 
sion of sturdiness and vigor. It looks as if it 
had a right to the soil and intended to stay 
there. It generally does remain where it is put, 
as it is perfectly hardy and is not very particu- 
lar as to the kind of soil, provided it be not too 
wet. The leaves are in twos, slender, straight, 
4 to 5 inches long, erect when young, but spread- 
ing and curved toward the branch when old. 
The buds are large, being about an inch long. 
The branches are arranged in regular whorls, 





Fig. 2.—PINUS PUMILIO. 


spreading, with the ends curved upward. The 
cones are 2 to 8 inches long, an inch and a quar- 
ter broad at the base, and tapering gradually to 
the point. The tree grows rapidly, and in its 
native country reaches to the hight of over 100 
feet, and when old has a flat and wide spread- 
ing top. The timber is tough, strong and resi- 
nous, and is highly valued for joiners’ work. 








THe Dwarr Pring, Pinus pumilio, Fig. 2, is 
a native of the Alps and other mountains of 
Europe, and there prefers a somewhat swampy 
soil. It forms in cultivation a slow growing, 
compact bush, with-its lower branches close to 
the ground. The compact, vigorous habit and 
dark green color, render it a desirable pine for 
small grounds. The leaves are in twos, curved, 
2 inches or less in length, very thickly set on 
the branches. Cones 1 to 1+ inches long, pendu- 
lous and bluntly egg-shaped. The accompany- 
ing engravings are from drawings taken from 
specimens growing upon the N. Y. Central Park. 


Fruit Trees as Dwarf Pyramids or Bushes. 

The dwarfing of trees by a systematic course 
of pruning both the roots and branches, has 
been practised by Thomas Rivers, the venera- 
ble English Horticulturist, for nearly half a 
century. In a recent edition of his “ Minia- 
ture Garden,” he sti] enthusiastically advocates 
this method of culture as peculiarly ‘suited to 
those who wish to grow fruit in a small space. 
We are not aware that his system has been 
fairly and thoroughly tried in this country, but 
if all its conditions are complied with, there 
seems to be no good reason why it should not 
be as successful here as in England. Dwarf 
fruit trees do well in pots, and this is only anoth- 
er method of confining the roots within a limit- 
ed space and furnishing them with an abund- 
ance of nutriment. For those who wish to ex- 
periment with this mode of training, the follow- 
ing condensed account is given. For a dwarf 
pyramid, the young 
tree must be on a 
dwarfing stock, as 
pear on quince, etc. 
A tree one year old 
from the bud or graft, 
with a straight stem, 
well furnished with 
buds, is selected, cut 
back to 18 inches, and 
planted in good soil. 
Numerous shoots will 
start, and one, the up- 
per one if strong, 
must be chosen for a 
leader, and if it does 
not naturally grow <= 
upright it is made to 
do so by tying to a 
light stake, and the side shoots, if neces- 
sary, made to assume a regular shape by ty- 
ing. When the leading shoot is 10 inches 
long, stop its growth by pinching the growing 
point, and if it pushes side shoots, pinch all 
but the leader back to one to three leaves, 
At the end of August or early in Septeinber, 
each side branch is cut back to eight buds which 
will leave the tree as in fig. 1. This ends the 
treatment for the first season.—The second year 
the side branches will push several vigorous 
shoots, which as soon as they have made four 
leaves are tobe pinched off to three, and if these 
again throw out shoots they must be pinched 
back to one leaf, and this is to be done with all 
but the leading shoot of each side branch. The up- 
right leader is to be pinched as soon as it has 
grown ten inches, and if it throw off side shoots 
pinch off all but the leading one as directed for 
the first year. The tree as it will appear in mid- 
summer is shown at fig. 2 (next page), where 
cross lines show the places for shortening 
the shoots about the end of August, and a, a, 
the spurs which have been pinched back in 
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June, and will form from fruit spurs. The same 
system of pruning is followed in subsequent 
years. Every young shoot when it has made 
four or more leaves is pinched back to three 
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Fig. 2.—PYRAMIDAL PEAR TREE. 


leaves except the Ieading one of the side branch 
which is to be cut back in August. This treat- 
ment alone will produce a well shaped pyramid 
tree; but when it is desirable to keep the tree 
dwarf and confine the roots to a limited space, 
root pruning is practised. When the tree has 
reached the hight of about six feet, a trench is 
dug around it in autumn, 18 inches from the 
stem, and all roots inclined to grow perpendic- 
ularly are cut off with a sharp spade. The hor- 
izontal roots are cut with a sharp knife to with- 
in a circle of 18 inches, and the trench is filled 
with a mixture of equal parts of well rotted 
manure and good mould. The surface over 
the roots is covered with coarse manure which 
is left to enrich the soil and serve as a mulch. 
In rich soils the root-pruning is repeated annu- 
ally, and in poor ones once in two years. The 
result is that in a few years the entire circle of 
three feet around the tree is filled with fibrous 
roots, Ifthe roots are found to be too crowded, 





one. 


Fig. 3 —BUSH PEAR TREE. 


a portion of them,may be thinned out. With 
those varieties which naturally havea straggling 





habit, bush training will answer better than the 


pyramidal. In this, no leader is preserved to 
secure a pyramidal form, but the shoots are all 
treated alike and pinched as above directed. A 
bush pear tree is shown in fig. 3. Root prun- 
ing is practised with the bushes as well as With 
pyramids, or the tree may be removed every 
second year to a new situation which has been en- 
riched with well prepared compost. The advan- 
tages claimed by Mr. R. for root-grafted dwarfs 
are: 1st. The rendering of the trees eligible 
for the smallest gardens. 2d. The facility with 
which blossom buds and fruit may be thinned 
and the fruit gathered. With shy bearing sorts 
the flowers may be artificially fertilized. 34d. 
The cultivator can be independent of the natur- 
al soil of the garden, as with a small quantity 
of rich compost and surface manure the tree 
can be kept in full vigor ina poor soil. 4th. 
The ability to remove old trees with as much 
ease as furniture—a great consideration with 
tenants. Of course this system can not be re- 
commended for general culture, as it requires 
that care which can only be given to fruit in 
gardens. Any one making experiments in this 
direction should faithfully carry out the plan 
in all its particulars, to secure full success. 
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Peach Trees in Gold Climates. 
: Ruse, 

Some months ago a western nurseryman, who 
had a plan for protecting peach trees during se- 
vere winters, consulted us with reference to 
patenting his process. Considering that patent- 
ing a mere process or way of doing a thing in 
horticulture was, to say the least, inexpedient, 
he was advised to give his simple discovery to 
the general fund of knowledge.. He had ail 
his life profited by the accumulated experience 
of thousands of others, and we considered it 
only right that he should make this small re- 
turn. The gentleman would not consent to 
make his discovery public, but wished us to ad- 
vertise that he would communicate his secret 
for a compensation. This proposition was de- 
clined for the reason that, while the secret might 
be worth the sum asked, most persons, when 
they found out how simple the thing was, 
would consider that they had been “sold” and 
would blame us accordingly. The process in 
question having been described to us under cir- 
cumstances implying confidence, it was not giv- 
en publicity and the matter dropped. In a re- 
cent number of the Country Gentleman another 
person, “ V. W.S.,” has hit upon aimost pre- 
cisely the same expedient as the one alluded to, 
and as every liberal horticulturist should, he com- 
municates his experience for the benefit of the 
public. The method is simply to lay down the 
trees and keep the tops covered with snow. It 
is done as follows: dig a trench on one side of 
the tree, about a foot from the trunk and suffi- 
ciently deep to uncover the roots. The lateral 
roots on this side are to be cut off at 12 or 15 
inches from the tree, and those roots which run 
downward are to be severed by thrusting a sharp 
spade directly under the tree. The tree may 
now be bent over and the branches brought 
close to the ground. The roots upon one side 
being severed, and the remaining ones being 
undisturbed, this can be accomplished without 
difficulty. It is important to save all the roots 
possible and yet allow the tree to be bent down, 
and only those should be severed which inter- 
fere with this object. The upturned roots have 
sufficient earth placed over them to protect them 
from frost, and the tops are lightly covered with 
refuse vines from the garden or similar litter. 
When snow falls, it is heaped up over the top 





of the tree so that it will be covered to the 
depth of six inches or a foot, and the covering 
kept on all winter. In spring when the buds 
are about to start, the tree is brought up to its 
natural position and secured by pressing the 
earth firmly around the roots. The work of 
laying down is done before the ground freezes, 
and the first snow is put over the top, taking 
care to keep the covering repaired from time to 
time. It is advised that the tree be pruned in 
something of a fan shape, in order to bring the 
mass of branches as near the ground as possi- 
ble. The writer above alluded to states that 
he has followed this method with five trees, for 
two years, with the most satisfactory results. 
The plan seems well worthy of a trial in those 
localities where the limbs of peach trees are li- 
able to be winter-killed. The experiments 
should be made with young trees. The in- 
cidental root pruning will promote fruitfulness. 





Cone-bearing Plants from Cuttings. 
—— 

The general interést now felt in propagating 
evergreens of the Pine family has led several to 
ask the method of raising them from cuttings. 
With some, such as the Arbor vites, plants 
may be readily grown from cuttings, while the 
Pines usually strike root with the greatest diffi- 
culty, if at all. Mr. W. S. Carpenter has had 
excellent success with both the American and 
Siberian Arbor Vites in the open ground. He 
makes the cuttings in May, taking twigs from 
three to six incheslong. These are cut “witha 
heel,” @. ¢., with a small portion of the branch 
from which they came adhering to them, and are 
set out in well drained soil, in rows a foot apart 
and six inches distant in the rows. Most of the 
cuttings root the first season, while those which 
do not, usually survive the winter, and make 
roots the next year. Mr. C. thinks that 90 per 
cent. of his cuttings liveand make plants. The 
usual way of striking cuttings in the green- 
house is, to take the points of the same season’s 
growth just as it is ripening, about 2 or 3 inches 
in length, set thickly in pots of pure sand, 
and cover with a bell glass or glass-top box. 
They are kept cool until spring, when they are 
placed where they will have a very gentle bot- 
tom heat. Most of the Spruces, Firs, Jumpers, 
Cedars, and some few of the Pines have been 
grown in this way. Some propagators have 
excellent success, while others make a total 
failuré with cuttings of the more difficult ones, 
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Experience with Insects, 
—o— 

Mr. David Lawrence, Sciota Co., O., in com- 
municating-some of his gardening experience, 
states that he prevents borers from attacking 
his peach trees by setting them about 9 inches 
deeper than they stood in the nursery, thus 
putting the portion of the tree usually attacked, 
below the reach of the insects. This deep set- 
ting of trees is so contrary to general practice 
that we can not advise it; besides, the borer, 
though it prefers the base of the tree, will fre- 
quently deposit its eggs several feet from the 
ground; but we give the suggestion for those 
who wish to experiment. Mr. L. states that the 
trees do not grow very vigorously the first year, 
but do well afterward, and being set so deep, 
they are not readily affected,by drouth. The 
same writer finds suds, made strong with soft 
soap, and applied hot, to be efficacious in de- 
stroying all kinds of insects. Hot water for kill- 
ing the woolly aphis was noticed in December. 
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Naming of New Fruits. 
——_e—- 

Now that new varieties of fruit are rapidly 
‘coming into notice, it is very desirable that care 
be exercised in giving them names. A pleasant 
sounding name, of a single word if possible, is 
much easier to remember and less likely to get 
corrupted into something else, than long names, 
of several words. We are led to notice this sub- 
ject from seeing in a recent English journal a de- 
scription of a new pear, which bears the name 
of Pitmaston Duchesse d’ Angouleme. Now 
Duchesse d@’ Angouleme is a name already so 
inconyeniently long that popular usage has re- 
duced it to Duchess; but to prefix a word to 
this, is simply intolerable. It is bad enough for 
the French to send us fruits burdened with such 
labels as “ Beurré Gris d’ Hiver Nouveau,” and 
the English are following in this polynominal 
style. We hope that American horticulturists 
will not be led to copy their example. Such 
names as Bartlett, Buffum, and Baldwin, are in 
much better taste and more serviceable than 
those we have above quoted. A rhyming cor- 
respondent of the Horticulturist, several years 
ago, uttered his protest against long names in 
humorous verse, a portion of which is ds follows: 

Beurre de Kuckingheim ! Brown Beurre! 

Tis a wonderful jargon, yes sir-ree ! 


Fits to utter, cramps to spell, , 
Dutch, English and French in a Jargonelle! 
Doyenne «’ Alencon @’ Hiver Gris! 

Van Mons Leon le Clere! dear me! 

Bless the branches and save the root, 

If all that talking should turn to fruit! 
Elect me king, and I'll make a law 

Entitled “An act for your lower jaw;” 
Syllables two shail name a tree, 

And the pear shall perish that carries three. 
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Are Surface Roots of Any Use? 
anaithiilios 

A correspondent complains that when he digs 
up his garden he finds the soil full of the roots 
of his pear trees, and, as they are very much in 
the way, he is obliged to cut them off, and he 
asks “If these surface roots are of any use ?” 
The inquirer is, doubtless like many others, un- 
der the impression that the deeper the roots go, 
the better the tree will flourish. In a garden 
where the ground is spaded over each year, or 
in an orchard that is annually cropped, these 
surface roots have but little chance, and roots 
must be formed below the reach of injury in 
order that the tree may live at all. The feeding 
roots will grow where there is the greatest sup- 
ply of nourishment, and in a soil annually ma- 
nured to no very great depth, they will have a 
tendency to seek the richest portion, and the soil 
near the surface will be filled with fibrous roots. 
Surface manuring, now practised by good culti- 
vators, has the effect to cause the roots to grow 
near the surface. Where this is done, coarse 
manure should be used and the litter left on the 
ground during the summer, or a heavy mulch 
of some other material must be supplied, oth- 
erwise, the roots being so near the surface, will 
suffer from drouth. Surface manuring and 
mulching must go together.—To come back to 
our correspondent’s case. He can not success- 
fully grow fruit trees and other plants in the 
same soil, and it is much better to give up either 
his fruit or his vegetables than to have an indif- 
ferent crop of the two together. We have fre- 





quently advised having the kitchen and fruit 
garden distinct when there is sufficient land to 
allow it. Where fruit trees must be grown in 
the general garden or not at all, then they 
should be only dwarf trees, which must be kept 


dwarf by proper pinching; as the root growth 
bears a direct relation to that of the branches, 
we have it in our power to control it in good 
measure. An article on root pruning in another 
place will give some suggestions to those who 
wish to grow fruit trees on a small plot of soil. 
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A Pretty Native Annual—Collinsia Verna, 
ees 
The English horticultural papers have during 
the past year made quite a talk over one of our 
wild plants, the Collinsia verna. They consider 
it valuable for massing, as» it comes into flower 
very early, and when planted closely covers the 
bed with a sheet of lively blue. The plant was 
first discovered by Nuttall, on the borders of 
Lake Erie, in 1810; but having lost his speci- 
mens he in 1816 made a journey of over a hun- 
dred miles for the purpose of procuring it again. 
He was fortunate enough to find the plant, but 
only in seeds. These he secured and raised speci- 
mens which he described, dedicating the new 
genus to Zaccheus Collins, Esq., a botanist of 
Philadelphia. The plant grows in rich and 
rather shady places in Western New York, and 
further westward. It is about a foot high, and 
blooms in May. The general appearance of 
the plant is shown in the figure, which, being 
taken from a cultivated specimen, is somewhat 


It belongs to the Figwort family and is closely 
related to the Pentstemons, though most persons 
at first sight mistake it for a species of violet. 
The lower lip of the corolla is three-cleft, of a 
bright, beautiful blu®, while the upper lip is two- 
cleft and somewhat bent backward, white with 
yellow markings. The capsule produces only 
three or four seeds. The Collinsia verna is no- 
ticed in order that those who live in those States 
where it grows may be able to recognise it and 
introduce it into their gardens. The seeds ripen 
in June and must be sown in September; the 
young plants should have a slight protection of . 
leaves during winter. Collinsia bicolor, a Califor- 
nian species, is a well known and favorite annual. 
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Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture....I. 
—_——_e—- 

As a few nurserymen who haye a large stock 
of some particular grape for sale, have accused 
us of being prejudiced in favor of some fruits 
and against others, we would remind them that 
the writer of these notes, though he has bought 
a good many vines, has never sold one in his life, 
and has no possible motive or interest to give 
anything but his unbiassed opinion. Our views 
on varieties are not expressed for the benefit of 
those who have vines to sell, but for those who 
wish to purchase. Several times, a half dozen 
or so of some new seedling or alleged hybrid 
have been sent for an opinion, in some cases evi- 
dently with a hope of getting anapproval which 
might be used to help the sale of the variety. 
We shall try not to get caught in this way, No 
fruit can be fully recommended for general 
culture until it has been proved for several 
years and in different locations. 

The Adirondac.—This variety has fruited in 
several localities this year. While Mr. Brehm, 
of Waterloo, N. Y., unqualifiedly condemns the 
Adirondac, Mr. Rogers of Maryland, gives it un- 
reserved praise. This only shows that the grape 
does well near Baltimore, and does not flourish 
near Seneca Lake. Letting these two reports 
neutralize one another, we add one from a wide- 
ly different region. Mr. W. C. Thurlow, of 
Newburyport, Mass., planted several strong 
vines of the Adirondac, in the spring of 1863. 
He says: ‘These all grew well, ripened their 
wood early, and appeared free from mildew. 
A branch of one vine I left tied to a stake, un- 
protected, last winter; the others were covered 
with the soil. The exposed vine was not injured ; 
however, the winter was not severe enough to 
kill peach blossoms. One vine bore five bunches 
of grapes last season. The vine was severely 
taxed—forty good layers having been made from 
it the same season, still the fruit ripened very 
early—at the same time as the Hartford 
Prolific, and was of excellent quality.” 

Mr. Walter Coe, of Washington Co., Iowa, 
finds crushed corn stalks better than earth for 
winter covering. He uses them also to mulch 
his entire vineyard, thus keeping the ground in 
fine condition, and saving much labor in culti- 
vation.—A correspondent in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
propagates the Delaware in a small way with- 
out the aid of a regular structure for the pur- 
pose. He says: “ Over the range in my kitch- 
en, the stone supporting the chimney breast pro- 
jects and forms a shelf, which is always quite 
warm. On this shelf, last spring, I placed boxes 
of clear sand, and in this I planted cuttings of 
Delaware vines, of one eye each, and covered 
over the boxes with a pane of glass. The sand 
was kept damp, and in a short time the vines 
rooted and formed leaves. I then removed the 








larger than the plant appears in its wild state. 








vines and planted them in small pots of rich earth 
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mixed with sand, and placed them in the shade. 
When well established, I planted them in beds, 
and nearly every cutting lived and formed a vine.” 


Notes on the Exochorda Grandiflora. 
eee 

This plant was sent from China 
to England, about ten years ago, 
by Mr. Fortune, the traveller, to 
whom we are indebted for so 
many floral contributions. The 
Weigelas, Dicentra, and others 
of his introductions, are now 
among our most common and 





deservedly popular plants, but for some reason 
the Exochorda, which is in its way equally beau- 
tiful, seems to have been very sparingly distrib- 
uted. Mr, F. at first supposed it to bea species 
of Amelanchier, and sent it as a A. racemosa, Sir 
Wm. Hooker, considered it as a remarkable 
Spirea, and described and figured it as S, grandi- 
fora, but this was before the fruit was known. 
Later, the name Zxochorda was given it (by Dr. 
Lindley, we think), as its fruit is very different 
from that of Spirewa, and has, when ripe, a pe- 
culiar cord-like attachment, which suggested 
the new generic name. Though related to the 
Spireas, which furnish us s0 many ornamental 
shrubby and herbaceous species, this plant has 
not only a different habit, but presents botani- 
cal characters which separate it from them. 
While this plant was formerly called Spirea 
grandiflora, it must not be confounded with one 
commonly bearing that name in the catalogues, 
which is only a large flowered variety of the 
common S. salicifolia. 'The Ezxochorda seems 
disposed to grow tree-like, and does not, like the 
shrubby Spireas, throw up suckers from the 
base. The engraving was made by our artist 
from a specimen in the grounds of A. 8. Fuller, of 
Brooklyn. It showsa small branch in flower 
















with the parts of the natural size. The leaves 
are of a very tender green, and the flowers of a 
pure white. When in flower the bush appears 
as if covered with snow flakes. When first in- 
troduced, it was culti- 
vated as a green-house 
plant, but it has been 
found to be perfectly 
hardy around New- 
= >) York and Boston. Thus 

far the plant has been 
found rather difficult to 
propagate, but we be- 
lieve that it may be had 
of almost all of the 
principal nurserymen. 





Cannas in Groups. 


The common Indian 
Shot, Canna Indica, has 
long been grown in gar- 
dens, and of late years 
many others have been 
introduced, until our 
seed catalogues enum- 
erate some two dozen 
varieties and _ species. 
These vary in height 
from two to six feet, and 
have gifferent shaped 
leaves, which in some 
are tinged and striped 
with red and other col- 
ors. Aslightly elevated 
mound in a lawn plant- 
ed with cannas, the tall 
kinds in the centre, and 
the lower growing ones 
near the circumference, 
produces a fine effect. 
The foliage has a de- 
cidedly tropical charac- 
ter, and the flowers, 
ranging in color from 
yellow to bright scarlet, 
are very showy. In 
order to get the plants 
well advanced, the seed 
should be started in a 
hot-bed, after soaking 
in warm water for 12 hours. Transplant in 
May, or when the soil is well warmed. The 
roots may be preserved over winter in a dry cel- 
lar, if lifted and stored before they are injured 
by frost, and again planted the following spring. 


OS Oe) — 
Ornaments for the Garden and Lawn. 


It is rare that we see in gardens vases, stat- 
ues, seats, etc., in good taste, and unless they 
are introduced in keeping with the surround- 
ings, they are better omitted altogether. Stat- 
ues and artistic vases are only tolerable where 
the house is a fine specimen of architecture, and 
the grounds highly kept. On the other hand 
rustic vases and seats may be judiciously intro- 
duced into the most unpretending grounds with 
good effect. As the leisure and stormy days of 
winter afford abtindant opportunities for those 
who are handy with tools to contrive such arti- 
cles for use next spring, we give a few sugges- 
tions regarding them. If the grounds are small, 
we must be very sparing with ornaments, or 
they will look over-embellished, like a parlor we 
once saw in Mexico, which contained half a 
dozen Connecticut clocks and more than twice 





that number of cheap looking glasses. The 
more rustic such ornaments are, the better ; we 
have seen an old and rough hollow stump 
made to serve as a vase and clothed with vines, 
which was a much more pleasing object than 
many tlfat are very costly. In the present 
article we notice vases only, as these seem to be 
just now very popular. One general fault with 
the attempt at building rustic vases is, that 
the workman does not consider the great weight 





Fig. 1.—RUSTIC VASE. 


they must §ustain when filled with earth 
and plants, and in a short time they become 
rickety, out of the perpendicular, and unsightly. 
Strong workmanship should be a prime consid- 
eration. A rustic vase should be either circular 
or octagonal; a square one looks too angular and. 
box-like. Two feet in diameter, with the sides 
six inches high, is a good size; or if wanted 
larger, three fect across and eight inches deep.’ 
To make a circular vase, cut out a circular bot- 
tom board, and as it will be in at least two 
pieces, batten it firmly together, and make the’ 
sides of narrow stuff, with the edges bevelled 
inward to make a better joint. The top is to 
be strengthened by nailing on a split sapling, 
and one of the samekind at the bottom to make 
a finish. The sides are then covered with long- 
itudinal strips of rough bark neatly nailed on. 
For an octagonal vase, an eight-sided bottom is 
made, and the sides with the contiguous edges 
planed to fit neatly. This may be covered with 

















bark as before mentioned, or be made rather, 
more elaborate by covering the sides with split) 
twigs so as to make a sort of inlaid work. Fig-! 
ures 2, 3 and 4, will suggest some styles for 
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this ornamentation, and a little ingenuity will 
contrive others. After all is done, cover the 
twigs with a coat of boiled linseed oil. The ped- 
estal should be very firm. It often happens that 
a tree must be TeMOV- pemna 
ed from the very place }} 
where a vase would be 
desirable. If the tree | 
is sawed off at the prop- 
er hight,a very firneped- {fj 
estal will be secured, to Mm h 
which the vase can be a . 
spiked. Thedesigon at ——— 
fig. 1, was furnished by 
“ A Subscriber,” inQueensCo. He strengthens 
the support by the addition of brackets sawed 
out of plank. Ivy or Virginia Creeper, may be 
planted to climb upon the pedestal. When a 
stump of this kind is not available, a portion of 
the trunk of a tree can be set firmly into the 
ground. Sometimes baskets are built around 
the trunk of a living tree, and filled with flower- 
ing plants. This we do not consider in good 
taste. A tree is an object of beauty in itself, and 
any addition of this kind detracts from it, and 
spoils its expression, The vase may be filled 
with earth and planted with flowering plants, 
or pots may be set within it and covered with 
moss. During hot weather care should be taken 
that the plants do not suffer for lack of water. 
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House Plants in Winter. 





Tho attempts to grow plants in close rooms, 
overheated by hot air furnaces, are generally 
failures. The plants become sickly and “ drawn 
up,” in the parlors of our first-class houses, 
while in those of less pretension we frequently 
see them vigorous and flourishing. In houses 
without “modern improvements,” the air is not 
heated until its capacity for moisture is such 
as to greedily take it from the plants, as well 
as from the persons who dwell there, nor are 
the windows sealed so tightly that the plants 
can not have a breath of fresh air from without. 
If people will make a climate in their houses 
like that of a desert, they must content them- 
selves with such plants as are naturally adapted 
to arid regions. Cactuses, Crassulas, Sedums 
and such thick-skinned plants will endure an 
amount of roasting and drying which would 
killa Camellia ora Rose. Supposing the plants 
to be well established in good soil, the three 
points to be attended to are: air, water and clean- 
liness. Plants need fresh air, and every day 
when the weather is not too cold, the sash 
should be let down at the top, and on very mild 
days kept open during the warmer part of the 
day. In the first place, cleanliness is to be ob- 
served with the pots. If they have become cover- 
ed with a green film, they are to be set in a pail 
of water and soaked a while,and the green mat- 
ter washed off with a cloth or scrubbing brush. 
The inside of the pot should be clean down to 
the earth, and the surface of the soil free from 
moss and fallen leaves. As to the plants them- 
selves, the two great troubles are dust and in- 
sects. A paper or light muslin screen laid over 
them while the room is being swept, will keep 
off a great deal of dust, but even this will not 
obviate the necessity for washing and syringing. 
Broad and smooth-leaved plants may be washed 
with a soft sponge, or what is better, placing 
the hand over the earth, turn the plant upside 
down, and move it briskly about for a few 
seconds in a vessel of water. Then set the 
plant upright, wash each leaf between the 


finger and thumb, and afterwards give it an- 
other rinsing. A plant too large to be treated in 
this way, may be syringed; or lay it down and 
let water fall upon it from a considerable hight 
from a watering pot. This can be done out of 
doors in mild weather, and in cold weather in 
a sink or bathing tub. If plants are frequently 
washed, they will be but little troubled by in- 
sects. The red spider is quite averse to mois- 
ture; the green fly, however, likes it, but may 
be destroyed so readily by tobacco smoke, that 
only neglected plants will suffer from this 
cause. The mealy bug isso large that it may 
be easily picked off. Watering must be properly 
attended to, and while the plant must not suffer 
from lack of moisture, the roots must not be kept 
saturated with water. The sound of the pot 
when struck by the knuckles is quite different, 

when the ball of earth is wet, from what it is 

when dry. This and the lagging look of the 

plant will indicate that water is needed. A lit- 

tle practice will soon enable one to anticipate 

the wants of the plant, and to supply water at 

the proper time. When the ball of earth be- 

comes dry, it takes water a long while to pene- 

trate it, and surface waterings do not accom- 

plish the object. In this case, set the pot in a 

pail of water, and let it soak until the earth is 

thoroughly wetted through. If proper care in 

the respects above mentioned fail to induce a 

healthy growth, then the plant must be repotted 

with fresh earth, and have a portion of its top 
cut back. Irregularities in shape must be cor- 

rected from time to time by pinching off the 
shoots which may start to grow out of place. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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Putting Moisture in the Air Important. 
——-9 
Every person should understand this scientific 
fact, viz.: thal whenever air becomes warmer, it 
secretes or hides a certain amount of moisture. To 
illustrate: In aroom 14 feet square and 10 feet 
high, the air will hold 23g gills of watery vapor, 
when it is just at the freezing point (32°). But 
heat the air up to the comfortable warmth of 
70°, and it will then hold 8 gills of watery vapor. 
The air will obtain this extra 51¢ gills of water 
from some source if possible. If not supplied 
artificially, it will absorb the particles of moisture 
from the furniture, drying and cracking it, and es- 
pecially from the skin and the lungs, causing one 
to feel a sense of husky dryness, and often faintness 
and drowsiness will be experienced. A room 10 
feet square and 10 feet high contains 1000 cubic 
feet of air. A gill of water weighs 1750 grains. 
The following table shows the number of grains of 
watery vapor required to saturate 1000 cubic feet 
of air when at the different temperatures named: 
1000 feet of air at 0°, contains 180 grains of water. 
1000 feet of air at 32°, contains 2350 grains of water. 
1000 feet of air at 40°, contains 3060 grains of water. 
1000 feet of air at 50°, contains 4240 grains of water. 
1000 feet of air at 60°, contains 5820 grains of water, 
1000 feet of air at 70°, contains 7940 grains of water. 
1000 feet of air at 80°, contains 10730 grains of water. 


1000 feet of air at 90°, contains 14330 grains of water. 
1000 feet of air at 100°, contains 19120 grains of water, 


The Practical Lesson to be learned from this is, 
that if we would have the atmosphere of a warm 
room pleasant and healthful, and save the furniture 
from becoming dry and cracked, we must always 
provide moisture. A wide pan of water should al- 
ways be placed on the stove, or in the heating fur- 
nace, at a point where it will be heated enough to 
send off vapor into the air, and it should be kept 
supplied with water at all times. Towels, napkins, 
or other cloths hung near the fire, and wetted as 
often as they become dry, will impart an agreeable 
feeling to the airof a warm room. Every lady 
must have noticed how pleasant the change from 
the dry sitting or dining room, to the laundry or 





























kitchen where damp clothes are hanging around, 


if not in so large quantity as to produce over- 
dampness. The objection to stoves and hot-air 
furnaces has no doubt resulted from the absence 
of sufficient moisture-supplying apparatus.——The 
above hints are important for school-rooms and 
churches, and if attended to will promote health 
and comfort, and often remove dullness from the 
pupils, and drowsiness from the worshippers. 





A Short Chapter on Bonnets, ete. 
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The Fashion in 1860, The Fashion in 1863, 
What Next? 

“ That’s what we have come to,” exclaimed our 
artist, as he finished the ‘‘ Fashion Plate” below. 
He had been walking through Broadway in this 
city, noticing with more surprise than admiration 
the fantastic forms of dress, particularly of head- 
gear, exhibited by the extra fashionables. He 
may have exaggerated just a little for artistic 
effect, and, being a man, perhaps he does not know 
exactly how to view such things. He, however, de- 
clares that ladies do wear large, stuffed birds on 
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Our “ Fashion Plate,” for 1665. 





their “‘ pork pie” hats, bags of something on their 
shoulders, and we have been assured privately that 
they certainly sometimes carry “rats” behind their 
ears. The artist did not quite succeed in hiding the 
one in the picture; the ladies manage to keep 
them concealed.—Seriously, in some of the recent 
styles of dress;novelty and display are more sought 
than comfort and elegance. Fashion is a powerful * 
tyrant, but we trust that the good sense of free 
American women is stronger than any despot, and 
that they will leave absurdities of dress to those 
have no higher aim then “to be seen of men.” 





Taking Tea in the Country. 
pts Aah 
We have undergone many trials in our life, but 
none have more thoroughly tested our powers of 
endurance than the attempts we have made to do 
full justice to the hospitalityof our country friends 
—or rather to fulfil the expectations of our host- 
esses—who have invited us “to tea.” We have 








very vividly in memory certain tables, which would 
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have held more had there only been room for it. 
So many sorts of cake and varieties of sweatmeats, 
such a promiscuity of pickles, with meats, ‘pies, 
cheese, crullers, and numerous other etceteras, were 
crowded in such profusion, that one was appalled 
at the display of the resources of housekeeping. 
There are, however, other recollections connected 
with these “teas ;” they are of hot yellow salera- 
tus biscuits, uncomfortable rest, and morning head- 
aches. The conversation of the guests, mainly car- 
ried on by the ladies, seemed to be a sort of battle 
of cook books, and may be summed up in “ pound 
for pound, four eggs to a quart of milk, and season 
to your taste.” Tv give one of these set teas must 
require days of preparatory labor and needless ex- 
pense. Each hostess strives to equal, or outdo, 
her neighbor in the magnificence of her table, and 
thinks quantity and variety more necessary than qual- 
ity, in maintaining a reputation as a good house- 
keeper. We object to these elaborate teas altogether. 
“ Spare, Oh! spure your evening meal, 
And sweet shall be your rest.” 

We believe in these social gatherings, but do not 
believe in stuffing the guests. It is not hospitality 
to press one to try fourteen kinds of cake after he 
has had enough. Almost every one who lives in 
the country can give a tea which shall be good 
enough for the best in the land, and yet be so sim- 
ple that the guests shall not goto bed in fear of 
nightmare. The essentials are tea, bread, butter, 
cream and fruit, and the chiefest of these are bread 
and butter. Whoever can give a slice of light, 
white, sweet bread, with fragrant, golden, not over 
salted butter, need not tgouble her head about 
cake. Let whatever else be indifferent, these being 
good, the meal is a success. With these, and good 
tea, some cold meat or chicken, and nicely canned 
fruit, with cream, all served neatly, every sensible 
guest will be. better satisfied, and the hostess will 
not be overwhelmed with the labor of preparation. 
Who will introduce the reform? At the same 
time introduce punctuality—not invite to a 6 
o’clock tea which is tardily served at 8—and abol- 
ish all cooking talk, especially while at the table. 


A few Words to Pulmonary Invalids. 


BY ONE OF THE NUMBER. 
Stectihti 

Mr. Epitror:—Our country abounds with per- 
sons suffering from some disorder of the lungs or 
respiratory organs. In almost every second family, 
are those affected more or less seriously. Some are 
under the care of physicians, going through ‘“reg- 
ular courses of medicine ;” others are suffering 
from neglect, and others are in despair. A few 
words of counsel and cheer to the many of these 
feeble folk among the readers of the American Ag- 
riculturist, will not come amiss, at this cold season 
of the year which is so hard on the lungs. Here is 
counsel of one who, as you know, has had long and 
successful experience in battling with this disease. 

First, then, of certain things to be avoided. Avoid 
taking much medicine. If the disease is recent, it 
may yield to medical treatment. Give the doctor 
a fair trial, but if after a reasonable time medicine 
does not reach the case, dismiss the physician until 
wanted, and fall back upon the powers of nature 
anda good regimen. The long protracted taking 
of medicine weakens and injures the stomach and 
other organs, and then it isa hard matter to con- 
tend with disease in the lungs. Therefore, avoid 
taking much medicine. In acuteattacks, the phy- 
sician must sometimes be called and his doses taken, 
but when such special demands for his services are 
past, let medicine alone. 

Avoid thinking much about your disease. Be- 
ginners are apt to watch their symptoms closely, 
to count their pulse daily, to scrutinize the charac- 
ter of their expectorations, to weigh themselves 
often, so as to see whether they are wasting in 
flesh, etc., ete. Symptoms should be looked after, 
enough to enable the patient to take care of him- 
self, but should not be continually thought of. To 
do so, begets a morbid, unhealthy state of mind 
which will react hurtfully upon the body. Be as 
self-forgetful as possible. Bear no unnecessary 














burdens. Think of anything but your symptoms. 
Provide some kind of pleasant amusement, or have 
some light business which will fully engross the 
thoughts, and keep the mind from preying on itself. 

Avoid excitement. Nothing but experience will 
teach the importance of this. Avoid all passions, 
especially those which depress. The excitement 
of political debates, of fashionable parties, all agi- 
tations of fear, resentment and anger—nothing can 
be worse. Avoid feelings of despondency, do not 
look on the dark side of things. Cherish an equa- 
ble frame of mind, not easily elated or depressed, 
hoping on, hoping ever. 

Avoid taking cold. Of course, with all our pre- 
cautions, colds will sometimes come; but much 
can be done to prevent them. Keep the skin clean 
and vigorous by occasional sponge-baths and the 
use of the flesh-brush. Wear flannel next to the 
skin all the year round. Over the chest wear an 
extra thickness of flannel or chamois leather. (See 
engraving and description in October Agriculturist, 
1863.) The feet should always be kept dry and 
warm. In wet weather, overshoes, removed when- 
ever going in-doors, are better than thick soles, for 
the latter will often become damp. Be careful how 
you cool off after becoming overheated. Beware 
of damp beds, damp concert halls, lecture-rooms 
and churches, and carefully avoid every place where 
there is direct exposure to currents of wind. 

1I.—Live well. Your disease, if real, is draining 
the fountains of strength: keep the fountain well 
supplied by generous food. Use every means to 
build up the system, and to keep yourself in high 
condition. Ifyou cannot expel the intruder which 
has got fast hold upon you, keep him in subjection. 
For food, eschew delicacies, and chew substantials. 
Put aside rich gravies, sweetmeats, highly spiced 
pies and cakes, and take to good beef, mutton, 
poultry, fresh fish, oysters, bread, and the like 
honest kinds of food. 

Exercise in the open air. The tendency with 
pulmonary invalids is to yield to their bodily fee- 
bleness and their weakened resolution, and sit 
down in the house. This tendency must be resisted, 
or the invalid will surely and speedily decline. 
Every day, exercise twice in the open air. Do not 
be afraid of the weather. Dress warm, and then 
go out, rain or shine. In summer, the care of a 
small garden will afford pleasant exercise. In win- 
ter, walk or ride, and ride on horseback, if possible. 
The saddle is better than anything in a doctor’s 
saddle-bags: at least,so thinks the writer, after 
long trying. Agreeable exercise, every day, will 
be quite sure to give you a good appetite, good di- 
gestion, and good spirits. And with these, you 
may hope to keep consumption at bay a very long 
time. CLERICUS. 
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Books in Farmers’ Families. 
—_——. : 

Many farmers’ families in comformble circum- 
stances are almost destitute of books, and the chil- 
dren are growing up in ignorance. No one should 
consider his house furnished until # contains a 
library of at least twenty to one hundred volumes. 
When this is once supplied, let there be yearly ad- 
ditions toit. After a man has secured his farm 
and stock, why should he not devote the produce 
of at least one acre each year to the purchase of 
books and other means of intellectual culture ? 
Let it for the present be an acre of corn or wheat, 
and in the mean time set out an acre of choice fruit 
for this particular purpose. Will not the boys and 
girls be very ready to assist in the care of the edu- 
cational acre, when they see it really brings to them 
promptly, books, pictures, philosophical apparatus, 
ete.—The farmer’s profession is really susceptible 
of being made one of the noblest. Bring intelli- 
gence and culture to the aid of the plow, and the 
smart boys will not all desire to be doctors, law- 
yers, and presidents. Let the God-made country, 
vie with the man-made town, in the march of men- 
tal improvement, and its superior physical attrac- 
tions will not only retain its own best population, 
but draw from the cities many who prefer the town 
mainly for its intellectual and business advantages, 





German Slippers for the House. 


L. L. Fairchild, Dodge Co., Wis., writes to the 
American Agriculturist: ‘Economy is the order 
of the day, soI purchased mea pair of wooden 
soled slips for three shillings, at a ‘‘ Dutch store.” 
‘The soles are of basswood, about an inch thick, and 
lined with leather and cloth. The fronts are of 
calf skin secured to the soles by a strait wire run- 
ning around the margin, secured by wire staples 
driven into the wood sole. Wien I come into the 
house I doff my boots and don my slips. My feet 
are well ventilated and kept from the cold floor by 
a good non-conductor, basswood. They are easy to 
my feet, easily slipped off if I wish to take a siesta 
on the lounge or sofa,"and the thick wooden soles 
keep my feet from dampness if I am suddenly call- 
ed from the house. In short they are every way 
convenient. My boots are not dried up or burned 
by trying to warm my feet at a hof fire, so that 
they give a good account of themselves bya few 
months’ longer service. I recommend my econom- 
ical friends to try the German slips.” 

iy a — ce Rp 
Practical Odds and Ends. 
a 

Sent by Subscribers to the American Agricultur- 
ist. Please send plenty more of the same sort. 

To Ligut A NEw CANDLE QuicKLy.—Dip the 
wick in the melted tallow of one already burning. 

KEROSENE LAMP CHIMNEYS wide at the bulb or 
lower part are less liable to break than if narrow. 

SHAVING H1nt.—Suspend the glass so that only 
the part of the face to be shaved will be visible: 
there will be less danger of cutting the skin. 
Reason : a sight of one’s eyes distracts attention 
from the razor.—Place the mirror where it: will not 
reflect the light of a window into the eyes. The 
best place is where the light will fall upon the face, 
and not upon the glass.—When done, wash off all 
soap, and finish with a little diluted vinegar, or al- 
cohol, or cologne water. This will neutralize the 
effects of the alkali, preventing it from chapping 
the skin, or affecting the color of the whiskers. 

REPELLING RED ANTS.—Try setting the safes, 
closets, etc., on new bricks ; a subscriber says this 
proved effectual.—A sponge with a little sugar 
sprinkled through it, will attract and hold hundreds 
of the insects, which may be killed with hot water. 

Cast Tron S8roves are preferable to sheet iron: 
they radiate heat more freely and equably, do not 
cool off so quickly, and are much more durable. 

CONDENSED MILK is the pure article made purer, 
that is, with a large proportion of its water evapor- 
ated. It is preferable to most milkmen’s milk. 
Each consumer can add water to his liking, grading 
it from the cream point down to the “sky blue.” 

PEELING Ontons is tearful employment. A lady 
says it will be made less annoying by putting them 
in cold water and immersing often while peeling. 

To CoLor ButTEeR.—For every 4 quarts of cream, 
grate 1 middling sized carrot, pour on it 1% pint of 
boiling water, let it stand until cool and strain the 
liquor into the cream. It does not hurt the flavor. 

CuRRIED CABBAGE.—How is it prepared ? 

PovuLtry.—How can it be cooked, spiced, and 
canned for sending to the army or elsewhere. 


|, Will somebody who has done it successfully please 


give necessary directions for publication ? 


Christopher Crowfield on Potatoes. 
a ” 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has contributed a 
series of ‘House and Home Papers, by Christo- 
pher Crowfield,” to that excellent journal, the At- 
lantic Monthly. The articles, as the title suggests, 
are upon domestic economy, and convey’a great 
deal of sound common sense in a pleasing manner. 
The paper for December is upon cookery, and con- 
tains so much sound doctrine that ought to be read 
and pondered by every housekeeper, that we wish 
we had room for the whole of it, but as we have 
not, we must be content with extracting what re- 
lates to the common, but rarely well cooked, potato: 
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“A good roasted potato is a delicacy worth a 
dozen compositions of the cook book; yet when 
we ask for it, what burnt, shriveled abortions are 
presented to us ! Biddy rushes to her potato basket 
and pours out two dozen of different sizes, some 
having in them three times the amount of matter 
of others. These being washed, she tumbles them 
into her oven at a leisure interval, and there lets 
them lie till it is time to serve breakfast, whenever 
that may be. As a result, if the largest are cooked, 
the smallest are presented in cinders, and the in- 
termediate sizes are withered and watery. Nothing 
is so utterly ruined by a few moments of over- 
doing. That which at the right moment was 
plump with mealy richness, a quarter of an hour 
later shrivels and becomes watery—and it is in this 
state that roast potatoes are most frequently served. 


“In the same manner we have seen boiled potatoes 
from an untaught cook coming upon the table like 
lumps of yellow wax—and the same article, the 
day after, under the direction of a skillful mistress, 
appearing in snowy balls of powdery lightness. In 
the one case, they were thrown in their skins into 
water, and suffered to soak or boil, as the case 
might be, at the cook’s leisure, and after they were 
boiled, to stand in the water till she was ready to 
peel them. In the other case, the potatoes being 
first peeled, were boiled as quickly as possible in 
salted water, which, the moment they were done 
was drained off, and: then they “were gently shaken 
for a minute or two over the fire to dry them still 
more thoroughly. We have never yet seen the po- 
tato so depraved and given over to eyil that 
could not be reclaimed by this mode of treatment. 
“As to fried potatoes, who that remembers the crisp, 
golden slices of the French restaurant, thin as 
wafers and light as snow flakes, does not speak re- 
spectfully of them? What cousinship with these, 
have those coarse, greasy masses of sliced potato, 
wholly sogged and partly burnt, to which we are 
treated under the name of fried potatoes a Ja Amer- 
ica? Onur city restaurants are introducing the 
French article to great acceptance, and to the vindi- 
cation of the fair fame of this queen of vegetables.” 
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Farmers’ Fruit Cake.—Contributed by 
Mrs. E. Smith, Plymouth Co., Mass.: Soak 3 cups 
of dried apples over night in warm water; chop 
(slightly) in the morning and then simmer 2 hours 
in 2 cups of molasses. Add 2 eggs, 1 cup of sugar, 
1 cup of sweet milk, °¢ cup of butter, 114¢ teaspoon- 
fuls of soda, flour to make arather thick batter; 
spice to suit the taste. Bake in a quick oven. 


Sauer Kraut.—Contributed to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist by M. 8. Baldwin. Cut cabbage 
fine, sprinkle with brown sugar at the rate of 4 lbs. 
to the barrel. Leave out salt, which may be added 
to suit the taste when used. Place it in a barrel 
and pound down well as the filling proceeds. It 
should be pressed so tight that the juice shall cover 
the cabbage. It will be fit for use in 10 to 15 days. 














BOYS & GURLS’ ‘COLUMNS. 


a ee A ee 
**A Happy New Wear’ 


To all the Girls and Boys of the Agriculturist family, 
including the grown-up ones. Hearts need not grow old, 
though heads whiten and hands tremble with age. None 
of us can lift the curtain which hides the events of the 
year 4865, but if we start with the purpose, as well as 
the wish, that the year shall bea happy one to all, we 
need not fear what coming time will bring. Suppose 
that every reader resolves to add to the happiness of some 
one, each day of this year; there will be not less than 
500,000 persons benefited daily. It need not vost a great 
effort to do this. There is John, just entering his fifteenth 
year, and grown almost as tall as his mother, who is 
proud of her manly looking boy. But John begins to 
think himself too big to mind his mother, and that it is 
manly to answer her rudely; sometimes he contradicts 
her, and he is also disrespectful to his father as far as he 
dares to be. - If he knew how each unkind word wounds 
like a sharp knife, cutting down to the very heart of his 
parents, he would here discover a way to make them 
happier than though he could bring them bags of gold and 








silver. Will youtryit John? Resolve that from this 
day those who have done so much for you, who love you 
better than their own lives, shall have only pleasant 
words and ready obedience. Perhaps this will be good 
counsel for others besides John! Mary, it will please 
your motherif you will think less of dress and more of 
duty. Don’t let her be a slave to housework while you 
are displaying your finery at balls and parties. Perhaps 
your little brother will be one of the happiest fellows 
alive, if you will be more patient and less selfish toward 
him. In short, all, both young and old, can do something 
toward making this a pleasanter world, for themselves as 
well as others. The surest way to enjoyment is through 
the joy made for others. Whoever has the will, can find 
many ways for carrying out our New Year’s RuLE: 


Make somebody happier every day this year. 


About Keeping the Mouth Shut. 


Which is the best looking, Fig. 1, or Fig. 2? It does not 
take long to decide. The one with the lips closed ap- 
pears more manly, intelligent and every way attractive. 
The other shows a man who has a habit of keeping 
his mouth open, which spoils the expression of the whole 
face, and makes him look inferior, Even a good horse 
looks better with his lips brought together, as is 
shown in the engraving below. A pleasing counten- 
ance is a valuable card of introduction everywhere, and 
it is worth some care to keep all the good features which 
nature has given. The habit of keeping the mouth open, 
like most other habits, is formed early in life, and at tha 
period it is easy to become used to having the lips closed. 





Fig. 2. 


Besides spoiling good looks, a constantly open mouth is 


unhealthful. The air, especially in shops, houses, and 
the streets of cities, contains large quantities of dust from 
various substances, none of which are fit to be taken into 
the lungs. Fine particles of wood, chareoal, cloth, sand, 
iron, glass, and numerous other articles are floating in 
the atmosphere and are drawn in with every breath. 
When this is taken through the nose, very little except 
pure air goes to the lungs. The other matter is stopped 
by the mucous lining of the nasal passages, and removed 
by using the handkerchief. Through the mouth, the way 
to the lungs is more direct, and much more foreign mat- 
ter can go in withthe air. Those who work in manufac- 
tories where dust of any kind abounds, are very liable to 
diseases of the lungs from this cause, much of which 
may be prevented by the proper use of the nose in breath- 
ing. The teeth also suffer by constant exposure to cur- 
rents of air. Observing men think that open-mouthed 
breathing causes much of the toothache, and decay of 
the teeth found in civilized communities. The North 
American Indians enjoy remarkable health, mucn of it 
no doubt from living so much in the open air, and their 
simple food and dress, but it is a remarkable fact that 
from infancy, the mother teaches her children to keep 
their mouths closed,especiallyin sleep. Mr. George Cat- 
lin, the noted traveller and author observed that when 
laying their ‘‘papooses” down to sleep, they always 
drew the little one’s lips close together, and placed their 
heads in such a position that they would not readily open. 
He thinks this has mnch to do with their robust health. 
The death of an Indian child under ten years old, isa 
very rare occurrence except from accident. Mr. John 





Fig. 3. 


Wiley, of 535 Broadway, N. Y. City, has published an in- 
teresting book on this subject, full of curious illustrations 
by Mr. Catlin, from which the above engravings are taken. 








Answers to Problems and Puzzles. - 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
December number, page 349.—No, 108 : Illustrated Rebus. 
This has been almost answered by scores, and correctly 
by many. . The proper reading is: The American Agri- 
culturist, in twelve months, gives over 1,500 excellent 
and instructive articles, or more than ten for one cent, 
What can be cheaper? Tens of thousands answer, 
* Nothing !”....No. 109.—Mathematical Puzzle.—As but 
few have answered this correctly,(their names are below), 
we give now only a clue which will make it easiér, 
viz: the different letters employed in the problem, when 
properly arranged, give the name of a noted English 
statesman of the present day.....No. 110.—Historical 
Questions—Answers ; 1, New Albion. 2, Sir Francis 
Drake. 3, in February, 1848, at Columa (Suttér’s 
Mills.) 4, Lord Dela War. 5, Verazzafio, who names 
it New France. 6th, 1,670, at Detroit. The word 
should have been European; the French settled 
State; the English took it from them, and ceded 4t to tli 
United States at the close of the Revolutionary 4 
The following have sent in correct answers up to De. 
9: Emma Foss, 109; Frank Robbins, 107; “G, D. Bi,” 
106, 107; Minta Beyea, 107; Dick and Affa, 107; E. Pre- 
vost, 107; Margaret Thompson, 107; William H. Jordan, 
107; Ellen F. Taber, 107 ; Ethelbert Selden, 107, Lucius 
S. Keaton, 106 (by an original and ingenious method’; 
Francis M. Priest, 106,107; G. G. Crowley, 106, 107; 
Frank B. Bourne, 107; W. Henry Yates, 107; Elyin 
Rees, 106, 107; Lear C. La Fetra, 108; John H. Peck, 
108; Date Barrie, 108; J. C. B. Taylor, 108’; H. D. Bar- 
tholomew, 109; Howard Bowman and Earnest Camp- 
bell, 108; Stewart Farquer, 107 ; John Thomas Phillips, 
108 ; William A. Collins, 108; Ebenezer J. Bridge, 103; 
Rebecca D. Bengless, 108; Harry Granger, 108; F. E. 
Milliken, Harry J. Stone, 108; Frank H, Willis, 108, 109, 
Louie R. Bennett and Emily J. Bennet, 108 ; R. W. Rob- 
inson, 108; Thomas Coulter, 108; Julia A. Peabody, 
108; Maggie N. Barkalow, 108 ; George W. Peabody, 
10%, Ralph M. Mead, 109; Thomas Mullen, 108, 109; 
Edward C. Woodruff, 108; Annie C. Green, 108; J. B. 
Daniel, 108; Wm. P. Jones, Jr., 108; John C, Welles, 
108; Elma M. Faber, 108; Henry M, Clayton, 108 ; John 
W. Gaston, 108; M. B. Eshleman, 108, 109; “ S, W. P.,” 
109; D. G. Jones, 109; George Mills, 108; W. M. Isaac, 
108, 109; Frank Hayward, 107; Asahel C. Smith, 108; H, 
L. Hoguet, 108; P. Mason, 108; Francis M. Priest, 108, 
109; George F. Forbes, 108, 109; ‘George S.,” 109; 
Louis A. Arthur, 108; Wilhelmina Burgert, 8; John 
Atwater, 109; Wm. H. Altison, 108; Fred, Johnston, 108 
(read the notice about strawberry plants) ; Andrew W. 
Middleness, 109, with a clear explanation; P. S. Libido, 
108, 109; J. J. Gactsehins, 108; Hattie Goffe, 108; 
Thomas J. Bead, 108; “H. M. D.,” 108, 110: Israe} 
Camp, 108; William H. Jordan, 108, 110; E. J. Bentley, 
108, 109; George M. Clark, 108; E. A. Root, 108, 
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New Puzzles to be Answered, 





No. 111. Illustrated Rebus.—A beautiful Sentiment, 


No. 112. A Curious Word.—Try to discover what it is. 
There is a word of plural number 
An enemy to peace and slumber ; 
Now other words you chance to take, 
By adding ‘“S” you piural make, 
But if you add an “ 8” 4o this, 
How strange the metamorphosis ; 
Plural is plural now no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before, 


No. 113. Novel Subtraction.—Take three letters from 
a word containing five, and leave but one. 

No. 114. Question for Planters.—A gentleman pro- 
poses to plant a vineyard of ten acres. How many more 
vines can he plant in the “ Quincunx ” than in the square 
order, provided the vines are set six feet apart, and no 
vine is set nearer than one foot to the edge of the 
field? In eachcase the plotisto be square. Please give 
the method of finding the solution, with the answer. 

No. 115. Mathematical Problem.—Suppose a circular 
field to contain 30 acres, How wide a strip around it must 
be added to enlarge it by 10 acres? How wide a strip 
must be taken to diminish it by 10 acres? 
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TA K ING CARLO’S PORT R AIT. — L£ngraved for the American Agriculturist 


sensible boy or girl will under any circumstances en- 
danger life by venturing into ‘known danger to show 


Something About Making Pictures. 


As our young readers look at the beautiful engravings 
which are published every month in the American Agri- 
culturist, do they ever think how much skill and labor 
are required to make them? First the artist must draw 
the picture. Usually he makes a sketch on paper, and 
when satisfied with its looks there, he copies it on a very 
smooth block of wood. Box wood is generally used, be- 
cause of its superior hardness. The block is sawed so 
that the drawing is made on the end of the grain. For 
large, course pictures, such as you see on handbills, ma- 
ple or pine may be employed. Before drawing on the 
wood, its surface is whitened with ‘* Paris white ;” or if 
the block is not large, a white enameled card is moistened 
and rubbed over it: this enables the draughtsman to make 
the lines clearer. Next comes the engraving. The 
workman uses sharp tools like very small chisels of dif- 
ferent shapes, with which he carefully cuts out all the 
parts which are to appear white in the picture, leaving 
the dark lines raised up like type, to receive the ink and 
make the impression. When finished, the block is put in 
tle press and printed from, the same as from types. 

It requires years of patient practice to become expert 
in either drawing or engraving. Some are naturally so 
gifted that they learn very easily. The boy in the above 
engraving appears to be one of this class. He is taking 
his first lessons by sketching familiar objects, which is 
the best kind of practice. If any of you have a taste for 
drawing, you may profitably imitate him, It will be for- 
tunate if you have a sister so willing to help as the one 
who is here kindly keeping Carlo still while his portrait 
is being drawn ; but kind brothers make pleasant sisters, 
so that can be easily managed by those who have sisters, 





The Small Loaf of Bread. 


At a time of great scarcity, a certain rich man invited 
twenty poor children to his house, and said to them, 
“In this basket there is a loaf of bread for each of you; 
take it, and come again every day at this hour until God 




















































| ma sexes and all ages to 
ii skate, and ponds for this 
: f Hi purpose have been pre- 
it i) pared near most of our 
i large villages and cities, 
i We have seen clergymen, 

| lawyers, doctors and their 

q families enjoying this re- 
: | creation, and all agree 
i that when properly in- 
y | y Sseod in it is a most 

| | healthful as well as pleas- 

| | ant exercise. It has its 

i dangers, however, against 
i , Which our young readers 
i especially should guard. 
| Skating should not be al- 
| lowed to interfere with 
MY work or study. Teachers 
! often say they dread 
| smooth ice and pleasant 
weather ; lessons are neg- 
‘Wlected and the minds of 
their pupils go skating off 
during school hours; and 
not a few mothers have 
| | had reason to complain 
that their daughters found 

| the skating pond too at- 
| tractive for the perform- 
|| ance of home duties. 


prevent injury to health 
\ from this exercise. Phy- 
)| sicians report a large in- 
ii» crease in some diseases 
Mi in winter, since skating 
ME has come into fashion. 
Be great exertion, as 
Hit in racing, by which the 
i — becomes cas and 


i the keen air when the ex- 
Hii| ercise is over. Never sit 
down out of doors “to 
cool off.” A friend of the 
writer nearly lost his life 
from this cause, and is yet 
subject to a troublesome 
throat disease. Keep the 
mouth closed while skat- 
ing. Cold air freely taken 
| into the lungs while a per- 





sends us better times.” The children seized upon the 
basket, wrangled and fought for the bread, as each wish- 
ed to get the best and largest loaf ; and at last they went 
away, without even thanking him. Francesca alone, a 

poor but neatly dressed child, stood modestly at a dis- 
tance, took the smallest loaf which was left in the bask- 
et, gratefully kissed the gentleman’s hand, and then went 
home in a quiet and orderly manner. On the following 
day the children were just as ill-behaved ; and poor Fran- 
cesca this time received a loaf which was scarcely half 
the size of the rest. But when she came home and her 
mother began to cut the bread, there fell out of it a num- 
ber of bright new silver pieces. Her mother was per- 
plexed, and said, ‘‘ Take back the money this instant ; 
for it has, no doubt, got into the bread through some mis- 
take.” Francesca carried it back. But the benevolent 
man said, ‘* No, no! it was no mistake. I had the money 
baked inthe smallest loaf in order to reward you, my 
dear child. Always continue thus contented, peaceable, 
and unassuming ; the person who is contented with the 
smallest loaf rather than quarrel for the larger one, will 
find blessings more valuable than money baked in bread.” 





A Few Words to Skaters. 


The word “skate” was imported from Holland, where the 
schaat, as the Dutch call it, is almost a necessity in win- 
ter. In many places there they have canals instead of 
roads, and when these are frozen, market-men and women 
with their loads of végetables, merchants transacting 
their business, boys and girls going to school, and almost 
all foot passengers glide swiftly along on skates. It is 
probable that the Dutch first learned the art from their 
more northern neighbors af Norway and Sweden, where 
the first skates were made of the shin bones of the deer 
or sheep, bound upon the foot with strips of skin. This 
must have been hundreds of years ago, as mention is 
made of skates in one of the oldest Scandinavian poems. 
In Northern Europe there is less snow than in this coun- 
try, and skating is a universally popular amusement. In 
this country it has recently become fashionable for both 





son is exercising violent- 
ly, may produce sudden 
and serious illness, No 


bravery. It is foolhardy, not brave, to skate over thin 
ice, daring others to follow, or to go because others have 
given the challenge. Keep your courage to face neces- 
sary evils and be brave enough to bear foolish taunts. 





Underground Railroads are having 
a trial in England ; not the sort known by that name in 
the United States, but the real article, with track and cars 
complete. For one without a locomotive, a brick tunnel 9 
feet high, 8 feet wide, and nearly a third of a mile long, 
has been made under the surface near the Crystal Palace, 
in which the track is laid. To the rear of the car is at- 
tached a frame work of boards forming a piston nearly 
filling the tunnel. The space between its edges and the 
brickwork is made partially air-tight by a thick fringe of 
bristles. Near the entrance of the tunnel a stationary 
engine drives a fan wheel 20 feet in diameter, which forces 
air into the tunnel and against the piston, by which means 
the car is driven along at the rate of 2624 miles per hour, 
with an atmospheric pressure of only 2} ounces, A some- 
what similar arrangement is in use in London, for forcing 
packages through smaller tubes, by exhausting the air in 
front of the piston. This is the first attempt to carry 
passengers underground by wind power. It may be suc- 
cessful, but the prospect is dark, at least to the passengers. 





A Sharp Customer.—A teller in one of the N. 
Y. City Banks relates that one of the depositors made a 
practice of bringing considerable uncurrent money on 
which he was charged one-tenth of one per cent discount. 
One day he gravely informed the teller that he had found 
a broker who changed his money into bankable at a cost 
of only one eighth of one per cent, and insisted that the 
bank should do as well by him. The teller accordingly 
agreed to take the money on the same terms, and the 
man went away entirely satisfied.—How much did he 
lose on each one thousand dollars? He was probably 
of the boys who didn’t like his arithmetic at school 
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Boys and Girls in Business. 


Thousands of subscribers are sent to us every year by 
young pe. ons, often by very little boys and girls. There 
is always } eculiar pleasure in receiving names furnished 
by these young voiuntary “agents.” We love children, 
and enjoy talking with them and having them talk with 
us—by letter, when we can not meet them. Our title 
page says “For the Farm, the Garden, and the Housg- 
HOLD ;” what asad change it would make to strike off 
the last word ; how sober the great Agriculturist family 
would be if only grown persons were aamitted ; it wotld 
be like a field without flowers, or a forest without birds. 
Our children and their Department could not be spared, 

But there is another good reason for desiring to receive 
subscriptions from the young. We like to see little girls 
and boys learning to do business. We know families 
where each child old enough to write is furnished with a 
little book, in which they put down every penny received 
or spent, and what it was for. This teaches them the use 
of figures and how to keep accounts, It also makes them 
more careful about spending money. A cent’s worth of 
candy, etc., very often written, does not look well in the 
book. Here is a specimen from such a cash account 
which we copy from a book kept by a boy of eight years: 












































1864. | Mr. Cash, Dr. Mr. Cash, Cr. 
Dec1\To balance from !Dec 2|By money for ball! .05 
Jast month.. -79||Dec 5|Paid yesterday to 
Dec 3}Money from Papa S. S. Missionary 
for vonnied 16 $0 OCISEY. o000-. ofell 
bush. leaves.. -32||Dec §|\Contribution _ to 
Dec 3/ Beating Papa in Soldiers in Hos- 
dressing....... ie 10 
Dec 7:4 bushel leaves as| 10 Admission to Mu- 
ebb ee Te 0 SOUM.. 5. .42005ey 15 
“ 10;Weekly allow’nce| .07|| “ 12)}Candy bought....|.01 














All the money received is put down on the Dr. side, 
and all the money paid out, on the Cr. side; then at the 
end of the month these columns are added, and the bal- 
ance, or what is left on hand, is placed at the beginning 
for another month. It would be of great service to every 
boy and girl in the country to keep such an account,even 
though their spending money were no more thana dime 
ayear. It is the best practical way of learning book- 
keeping. And so in soliciting subscription. Every boy 
and girl who engages in it is commencing business ; is 
learning the art of persuasion, of setting forth the proper 
merits and value of an article, and these are qualifica- 
tions for business pursuits. Besides this, we offer fine 
premiums for clubs of subscribers, as noted elsewhere in 
this paper, and some of the articles can be secured by 
young girls and boys. We have sent out thousands of 
such premiums. Look over the list and try to obtain one. 
The effort will not be useless, and one can hardly fail 
who goes at it with the proper spirit, determination, and 
perseverance. Few men will refuse the request of a 
child to subscribe, when they can not only gratify the 
young canvasser, but at the same time get something 
worth more to them than its cost. Why, the beautiful 
picture on page 16 is worth more than the cost of the pa- 
per half a year to those who study it enough to take in 
all its meaning. Let our young friends in getting sub- 
scribers, take this number, cut it open, display its beauty, 
its pictures, its multitude of valuable articles on various 
subjects, and they will find many who will want this and 
the other good numbers of the paper to come this year. 





Was he Tipsy ?—An officer in Georgia relates the 
following conversation as occurring one evening in the 
army: (Artillery Captain,) ‘Corporal, do you see 
that light yonder? (Corporal,) “ Yessir.” (Captain,) 
“Can't you train your gunto puta hole through it?” 
(Corporal, looking carefully through the trees in the di- 
rection of the light,) ““Why, Captain, that’s the moon 
just rising.” (Captain,) “ Don’t make a dit o’ bifference, 
put a hole right through it!” 





God@s Organ.—During a terrible thunder storm, 
the schclars in a country school-house gathered round 
their lady teacher, and as many as could do so, buried 
their heads in herlap. Presently the lightning struck a 
barn near the school-house. The children all screamed 
but little Hattie, a sweet four-year old maiden, who, turn- 
ing to her sister, said in a clear voice, ‘“‘ Don't be fright- 
ened, sister Mary, it is only God playing on his organ, 











(Business Notices, $1.25 Cents per Line of Space.) 
—— ees s=<S$ eee sek _s eee 

From THE INDEPENDENT, Oct. 27, 1864.—“It is no 
part of our business to advocate the merits of advertise- 
ments in our paper; but having used Mr. Pyle’s Salera- 
tus, Cream Tartar, Soap, Blueing Powder, etc., for sev- 
eral years in our families, with satisfaction, we feel called 
upon to encourage deserving enterprise by directing our 
readers to the source from whence we think their house- 
hold interest may be best served. A long and tried ac- 
quaintance with Mr, Pyle gives us unqualified confidence 
in his integrity, as well asin the quality of his prodac- 





tions. He, like scores of our citizens, came to New- 
York friendless and penniless, and by persevering honest- 
ly has attained an eminent position in his tine of business.” 





Fashions and Firesides. 

A neat thing for the ladies to look at over the family 
fireside is Demorest’s “ Illustrated Monthly and Mirror 
of Fashions,” containing a little of everything, from the 
latest novelty in New York costume to the latest effusion 
ofthe American Muse. The number for January is issued 
in the highest style of pictorial illustration, together with 
valuable literary contributions from famous writers, in- 
cluding a gem from a popular living poet—N. Y. Tribune. 


Something New—For Every Lady. 


THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED IT, SAY THEY LIKE IT. 


THE SEWING RIPPER recently invented takes outa 
seam faster than a sewing machine can make it, with less 
danger of cutting than by knife or scissors. 


Try One. 


Price Firry cents, sent post-paid by mail. Reasons 
for advance. 1st, a superior article is furnished. 2d—At 
30 cents they will not pay. Liberal discount by the doz- 
en. Address H, LEE, 111 Fulton-st., New York City. 

P. S.—The admission of this advertisement to the busi- 
ness columns of the Agriculturist will, of course, be con- 
sidered a sufficient guaranty to the Public of the advertiser's 
responsibility and integrity. 








For Coughs, Colds and Throat Disorders, 
use “‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” having proved their 
efficacy by a test of many years. The Troches are highly 
recommended and prescribed by Physicians and Sur- 
geons in the Army. Soldiers and officers being exposed 
to sudden changes, should always be supplied with “The 
Troches,” as they give prompt relief. 


Holiday Presents of Affection 
and Charity. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMIUM 








SEWING MACHINES. 


No. 625 Broadway, New-York. 
(Ge See Wheeler & Wilson's Button-hole Machine. 


PRINCE & CO’S 


Patent Meloedons and Organs, 
at the Old Melodeon Head Quarters. 
Price List sent free on application. All orders and 
communications should be addressed to 
F. P. WHITING, 
No, 87 Fulton-st., New-York. 


Rats, Cockroaches and Bugs 


are infallibly exterminated or driven away by lsaacsen’s 
Remedies, and they leave no scent behind,—so says Mr. 
Judd in the American Agriculturist. For rats, mice and 
cockroaches, try a box of Phosphoric Paste, 60 cents, 
large size $1.25 ; for bugs, ants, etc., use a bottle of In- 
sect powder, at same prices. Send to 
ADOLPH ISAACSEN, 40 Fulton-st,, New-York. 

Principal Depot for Chicago and the Northwest at 
BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAACK, Wholesale Drug 
Store, 16 Lake-st., Chicago, Illinois, Sole Agents for 
the North West. 











Henry A. Heiser & Sons, 
NO. 44 PINE-STREET. 


Dealers in 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
BUY AND SELL 
QUARTERMASTERS’ CHECKS AND VOUCHERS, 
5-20 BONDS, 
1-YEAR CERTIFICATES, 

7-30 LOAN, AND EVERY FORM OF U, S. SECU- 
RITIES. 

We invite the attention of Banks and parties desiring 
short investment to oun assortment of United States Six 
per Cent, Debt Certificates. We have them on hand due 
in every month of the year, at rates that pay better in- 
terest than anv other security in the market. 





OR SALE—The undivided half of a well estab- 
lished nursery, neat Rochester, N. Y. Capital required, 
from $6,000 to $8,000. Addess P. O. Drawer, 96, hester, N.Y. 


ANTED 1500 to 2000 Am. Arbor Vite Hedge 
plants, 24 tos ft, WM, DAY, Morristown, N, J, 








gANUARY NUMBER of the 20th Annual 
Volume of 


THE HORTICULTURIST 


Is Now Ready, and contains articles from the Author of 
“My Farm of Edgewood,” 
From the Author of 
“Fen Acres Enough,” 
From E, 8. RAND, Jr., Author of 
“ Flowers for Parlor and Garden,” 
From A. 8, FULLER, Author of the 


“Grape Culturist,” 


Hon, JOHN S&S, REID, of Indiana, R. BUCHANAN, of Cincin- 
nati, and others of the best practical ability, in fruit culture, 
gardening, and Rural Art pursuits, 


Published monthly at TWO DOLLARS per annum, 
Vols, 1862, 1863 and 1864 bound and post-paid, and num- 
bers for 1865, SEVEN DOLLARS, 


Send Twenty Cents for January 
Number, post-paid. 


Geo. E. & F. W. Woodward, 
Publishers, 837 Park Row, New York. 


be q* WILL PAY.,’—Agents Wanted to 

sell How to Write, Talk, Behave and do Business. 
$2.25. Send stamp for particulars, to MESSRS, FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New-York. 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVES 


Are a certain cure for Chapped Hands, Salt Rheum, ete., 
and an excellent protection for the hands in Housework, 
Gardening, etc, Sent by mail on receipt of $1.50 for 
Ladies’ sizes, $1.75 for Gentlemens’, by 
GOODYEARS I. R. GLOVE MF’G Co., 
205 Broadway, New-York, 


Further Contributions to the American 
Agriculturist Sanitary Fund for Soldiers. 


oe 
FOR U. 8S. SANITARY COMMISSION, 
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Back Volumes & Numbers Supplied. 
We have complete sets of Vols. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, 
unbound, and bound in neat covers with gilt lettered backs. 
Prices at the office: bound 32.00; unbound $1,50 each. 
Back Volumes are sent prepaid by mail, (they can not 


* go unpaid,) if bound, $2.45 each ; if unbound; $1.74 each. 


Single numbers of any of the above Volumes, 15 cents each. 

Binding .—Sets sent to the office will be bound up neatly 
(in our regular style of binding) for 75 cents a volume, 

Preparep Covers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, etc., gilt upen the back, ready for the insertion of the 
sheets by any bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols. 16, to 23 
inclusive, at 45 cents per cover. Covers can not go by mail. 


Ardbertisements, 


LPP LL PLL I 














Advertisoments, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 

N. B.—No Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secret 
remedies desired. Parties unknown to the Editors personal. 
ly or by reputation, are requested to furnish good references, 
We desire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom- 
ise to do. By living up to these requirements, we aim to 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the readers, 
but to the advertisers themselves. 

TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 

One Dotar per line, (14 lines in an inch), for each insertion, 

One half column (74 lines), $65 each insertion. 

One whole column (148 lines), $120 each insertion. 

Business Notices, One Dollar and a Quarter per line, 





Barnum’s Great American Museum 
Amusements for Old and Young, 
MORAL AND INSTRUCTIVE, all that is 
WONDERFUL AND CURIOUS IN NATURE, ANIMATE 
and INANIMATE, gathered from the 


Four Quarters of the Globe, 
MAY HERE BE SEEN. 

In addition to the other innumerable attractions have just 
been added 
Three Mammoth Fat Girls, weighing 

One Ton - « = = 2000 Pounds. 
THREE MONSTROUS GIANTS 
OVER 24 FEET. 

Two Dwarfs - - iS Pounds each. 


TO THE NATURALIST THE MENAGERIE OF LIVING 
ANIMALS EXHIBITS RARE SPECIMENS TO BE 
SEEN IN NO OTHER COLLECTION, 

To amuse and delight 
LADIES, CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
during the holiday season, 

A splendid collection of 

FRENCH MOVING FIGURES 

consisting of Musicians, Birds, Fountains, Ships, Mills, Rail- 
roads, Steamboats, Balloons, Dancing Ladies, Performing 
Monkeys and a thousand other curious Mechanical Repre- 
SENTATIONS OF ANIMATED NATURE itas been expressly im- 
ported at a cost of several thousand Dollars. 

O-KE-NA-WA-KAS TRIBE OF INDIANS COMPRISING CHIEFS, 
WARRIORS, AND SQUAWS, are engaged and represent their 
habits, customs, War Dances, Scalping Scenes, &c, 


THE BEAUTIFUL AQUARIA, 


or River and Ocean Gardens, first introduced into this coun- 
try by Mr. Barnum, in which thousands of Rare Fish are 
seen sporting in Crystal Ponds, afford an entirely new pleas- 
ure, alone worth twice the price of admission to the Museum. 


The Dramatic Entertainments 


are always chosen with care. 

Tux ADVANTAGES OF HONESTY AND VIRTUE ARE VIVID- 
LY CONTRASTED WITH THE MISERY ENTAILED BY A LIFE OF 
DISHONESTY AND CRIME, 

TO AFFORD AN OPPORTUNITY FOR Ladies and Children to 
avoid the crowds at the afternoon and evening entertain- 
ment, a PERFORMANCE IS GIVEN EVERY MORNING AT 11 
O’cLocg, at which time NO EXTRA CHARGE TO LECTURE 
RooM WILL BE MADE, 


Moving Wax Figures, 


Crrcasstan Grrt, ALBINO Boy, Livine Orrers, LEARN- 
ED SEAL, KANGAROOS, A MENAGERIE OF 50 OTHER LIVING 
ANIMALS, AND A MILLION OF CURIOSITIES, 

Admission 30 cts. Children under 10, 15 cents. 


GREEN'S PATENT ROOFING 

Consists of a stout Canvass, impregnated with a per- 
fectly renee peedt and incorruptible compound, covered on 
both sides witha stout fabric made water-proof by a solution 
of INDIA RUBBER, and hardened bya coating.of PATENT 
METALLIC PAINT. 

It is thoroughly WATER-PROOF. 

It rolls up and unrolls like a piece of ojl-cloth, 

It makes the best and most durable READY ROOFING 
ever introduced, 

It is designed for DWELLING HOUSES, BARNS, SHEDS, 
STEAMRBOATS and RAILWAY CARS. 

It we be laid down by any sensible working man. 

It f CHEAPER than any known ROOFING OF EQUAL 
DURABILITY. 








HENRY SMITH, No. 129 Pear! st. 


ANTED two or three good Nurserymen. Ad- 
dress or call on JOHN WAMPLER. Dayton, Ohio. 








JRAEMER WANTED.—One capable of taking 
charge of a vegetable farm. English, Scotch or German 
preferred, Aadreas F. A. STOW, Troy, New York. 





CABINET ORGANS 


Mason & Hamlin 


Respectfully invite the attention of the Rublic te the fact 
that the 


UNEQUALED REPUTATION 


of their instruments is attested. 4 
1. By the almost unanimous opin- 
ions of distinguished Organ« — 
ists and Musicians. 


More than two hundred, including the majority of the or- 
ganists of greatest reputation in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, and other principal 
cities of the Union, together with nearly all the very eminent 
Pianists of the country, as GoTTSCHALK, WM. MASON, MILLS, 
SANDERSON, STrakoscnu, &c,, &c.; alsoof the most noted 
Musical Directors, as MARETZEK, EICHBURG, THOMAS, 
FERRAmN, &c., the most popular composers, as LOWELL Ma- 
son, Brapbury, Root, Hastrnes, and others; in short, in- 
cluding a great majority of those in the whole country whose 
judgment is most valuable in such matters, have given their 
written testimony that the instruments made by 


Mason & Hamlin, 
Excel all others of their class. 

2. By the award to them of thirty 
Gold and Silver medals, or 
other First Premiums 
within a few years. 


These haye been from the principal industrial fairs in va- 
rious parts of the country, at which these instruments have 
been exhibited in competition with instruments from all the 


best makers. 


MASON & HAMLIN’S instruments are, indeed the only 
ones of this class to which a Gold Medal has ever been 
awarded in this country. 


3. By tle nuiticrots imitations in 
which other Manufacturers 


themselves bear witness 
to the enviable reputa- 
tion of the 


CABINET ORGANS. 


A few years since when M. & H. introduced the CABINET 
ORGAN, no instruments of this class in the country were 
known as Organs, though many Harmoniums were made, 
Since the CABINET ORGAN has attained so wide a reputa- 
tion, these Harmoniums have nearly all changed their names, 
and are now presented as “Organs” of some sort, 


The public are respectfully informed that 


THE CABINET ORGAN 


is essentially different in important parts from all other Or- 
gans or instruments of its class, Its superiority, which is so 
evident to musical experts as to elicit the almost unanimous 
testimony alluded to, arises 


1. From important differences of construc- 
tion which, being patented, can not be used 
by other makers. 

2. From excellence of materials and perfec- 
tions of workmanship in every detail. 


By neither of these exclusively, but by both combined, 
the excellence of the CABINET ORGANS Is secured 


Mason & Hanilin 


have from the beginning of their career as Manufacturers, 
made it an invariable rule to aim at the 


VERY HIGHEST FXCLLENCE 


rin every respect. In their factory, economy of manufacture 


is never consulted at the slightest expense of excellence, 


Circulars with full particulars as to styles and prices, and 
many particulars as to points of excellence in this class of 
instruments, and directions for selecting them, will be sent 
gratuitously to any address. 

Salesrooms :—No. 7 Mercerest..New-York,. 

No. 274 Washington-est., Boston, Mass, 


MASON & HAMLIN, 





For Thorough Instruction in Vocal Music, 


Use Bassini’s Art of Singing: an Analytical and Prac- 
tical System for the Cuitivation of the Voice. This work is 
py on a rigidly scientific basis, and universally admit- 

d to be the most desirable work for teachers and scholars, 
Sag for bo tee AA ge ne lete, $4.00, Abridged, roe 

‘or Tenor Voice, $4.00. Maile ost-paid. OLIVER DIT- 
BON & CO., Publishers, Boston, ies ” 





Consisting of 9 
beautiful copies on 
cardboard slips, illus- 
trated by 60 cuts and 
a chart, A _ skillful 
hand taught without 
teachers or schools, 
Its success has beer 
wonderful, “ Chaste, 
beautiful and simple.’ 
—N,. Y. Evangelist. 
“The most beautiful 
: and scientific of sys- 
tems—an editor has pronounced jt—magnificeut, and worth 
$5, instead of $1 50. *—Jour. and Mess, Splendid terms to 
Agents. ‘ Price, — $1.50. Published by BABBITT & 
WILT, Principals of Miami Commercial College, Dayton, O. 








eo FRASHFULNESS,” “ SENSITIVENESS,” and 
“DIF FIDENCE.”—Causes and Cure.—How to Pre- 
vent and overcome them; given in JAN. NO. PRRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 20 cts, by first post. Please 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Established in 1835, 





The XXXIst Volume of HOVEY’S MAGAZINE OF HOR- 
TICULTURE, a monthiy Journal of Horticulture, Fiort- 
culture and Landscape Art, commences on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1865, Terms $2 a year in advance. Four Copies $6, 
Specimen Nos. forwarded on the receipt of 20 cts. in stamps. 

ddress HOV 


EY & CO., Boston, 











A] ERRYMAN’S MONTHLY, a large 
1 Magazine, devoted to fun and recreation, 
40 to 90 illustrations each month, Acknowl- 
edged to be the best and cheapest_publica- 
of the kind ever issued, Re Puzzle 
Department, Prize Rebus, and Valuable Prizes every month, 
¢# There is still time to compete for our great prizes, In 
conseq:.ence of the great cost of paper, &c., and expensive 
improvements, our terms for 1865 will be $1 25 a year, but all 
subscriptions sent in this month will be received at $1_a year, 
Sold by all _newsdealers. J.C. HANEY & CO., 109 Nassau 


st. N. Y. [Editors wishing to X will please send a paper.) 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS.—Progeny 
Hogs that have taken State and United States Premiums 
sent by Express in pairs (not akin) to all parts of the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, and South America. For Circulars, 
prices, &c., Address N. P, BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Penn, 








URE Whitefaced Black Spanish fowls shipped 


to order at $4.00 a pair, Address 
LEWIS ESSIG, Canton, Olio. 


Choice and Reliable Seeds. 


B. K. BLISS, 
SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 
Springfield, Mass., 


Wonld respectislty inform all who love the culture of 
Flowers and Vegetables that the ELEVENTH EpiTIon of his 
SEED CATALOGUE and AMATEUR'S GUIDE to the 
FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN-~is now in 
press and will be issued about the 15th of January, It will 
contain nearly ONE _HunDRED PaGgs of closely printed 
matter, beautifully illustrated 3; with a descriptive 
List of upward of TWo THOUSAND VARIETIES OF FLOWER 
AND VEGETABLE SEEDs, With explicit directions for their 
culture, Also a list of the choicest varieties of SMALL 
FRUITS with much other tuseful information upon the 
subject of Gardening generally. It will be mailed post 
paid to all applicants enclosing 25 cents, Address as above. 


Tree and Fruit Seeds by Mail. 
Postage 1-2 Cent per Oz. 


Pear at $3 50; Apple and Red Cedar, 50 cents; Norway, 
Spruce and Yellow Locust. $1 50; Holly, $1 ; Scotch Pine, $2 
50; Balsam Fir, $3; White Pine, $5; Hemlock, Spruce and 
American Arbor Vite, $6—all per ®. Many others in cata- 
logue. THOS. MEEHAN, Germantown Nurseries, Pa, 


HE TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY for Octo- 
ber planting, for Upland and garden culture, and for 
swamps. Under my method of cultivation the yield last sea- 
son on Upland was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit dt 
rections for cultivation with prices of plants, with nursery 
catalogue complete, will be sent to any address, 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


CUETINGS of the GENUINE White 
Willow, for sale at low rates in large or small quan- 
M. ALLEN, “THe WIL.Lows,” 
Mendota, Illinois, 


Y WHOLESALE and RETAIL PRICED LIST 
of Garden and Tree Seeds is now ready, 
B,M, WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


BRUCE'S 


CONCENTRATED FERTILIZER. 
HE BRUCE FERTILIZER CO., under the 


charge of Mr, Duncan Bruce, continue to make this 
valuable article for farmers, In ‘addition tothe large per 
centage of ammonia, it contains over forty per cent. of Solu- 
ble Bone Phosphate of Lime, equivalent to sixty pounds of 
Bone to every hundred pounds of the Fertilizer. Mr, B. has 
discontinued the use of gypsum, as it was found to give too 
much weight without a corresponding value. For sale by 
leading dealers in Fertilizer and Agricultural Wares, The 
trade supplied by GEO, E, WHITE & CO., 55 Cliff-st. 
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Asviculturist Strawberry. 

Having purchased of Mr. Judd his entire stock of plants 
for sale, of this most remarkable Strawberry, we are prepared 
to receive orders for large or small quantities. 

Circulars issued this month and sent to all applicants, 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GREAT 
AGRICULTURIST STRAWBERRY 


I am now prepared to take orders for plants of this remark- 
able variety, to be delivered in rotation as ordered in early 
Spring. One of the original plants, from which my stock 
has all been produced, was exhibited at the Agriculturist 
Office loaded with enormous fruit, some of the berries weigh- 
ing over one ounce each. Notwithstanding the remarkable 
production of the original plant, it last season showed de- 
cided improvement. I exhibited at the Office of the Agri- 
culturist in June last, a single plant but ten months old, with 
$24 perfect formed berries on it, proving that it is notonly 
the largest but the most productive berry known. I havea 
large stock of very fine plants at the following rates: 
2 plants, $1.20; 6 plants, $3.00; 12 plants, $5.00; 100 plants, 

25.00 ; 1000 plants, $200.00. 

All orders addressed to 





WM. 8. CARPENTER, 
$29 Greenwich-st., New York. 





Agricultural College of Pennsylvania. 


The Session of 1865 will open on Tuesday, February 28th, 
and close on the second Wednesday of December. Students 
over fourteen years of age, from any pars of the country, 
with satisfactory testimonials of character, are admitted at 
any time to such classes of the Preparatory School or Col- 
lege, as they may be qualified to enter, It will be for their 
advantage to arrive on the day of opening or as soon after 
as possible, 

The full course of instruction will extend through four 
years and include the English Language, and Literature, 
Military Tactics, Logic, Rhetoric, History, Political Econo- 
my, Mentai and Moral Philosophy, Agricultural, Constitu- 
tional and International Law, Natura] Theology, Evidences 
of Christianity, Mathematics, Mechanics, Astronomy, Agri- 
cultural Engineering, and Geodesy, Botany, Entomology, 
Zoology, Anatomy, Animal and Vegetable Physiology, Vet- 
erinary Practice, Chemistry with its Applications to Agricul- 
ture, and the Mechanic Arts, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical 
Jeography, Scientific and Practical Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture and Arboriculture, 

The College is ten miles from Bellefonte, in Centre County, 
and may be reached by the Pennsylvania Railroad to Ty 
rone, or by the Sunbury and Erie to Lock Haven, and from 
Tyrone or Lock Haven by the Bald Eagle Valley Railroad 
to Bellefonte, and thence by stage or livery conveyance, 

The charge for Board, Washing, Room rent, Fuel, and 
Tuition is $200 for the Session of ten months, payable one 
half in advance, and the other half on the first of July. 

Every Student is required to work on the farm three hours 
daily, and should have an extra suit of clothing adapted to 
the work, 

Students are supplied by the College with single bedsteads, 
mattresses, and bolsters, They will supply themselves with 
a pillow and bed clothing. 

For further information, or Catalogue for 1864, address the 
undersigned, or Prof. J. 8. WHITMAN, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Centre County, Penn. 

WM. H. ALLEN, President. 


THE 


Reciprocity Mithing: Ce, 


Chaudiere District, Canada East, 








OFFICERS : 


Ex-Gov. JAMES POLLOCK.Director U. §. Mint, Phila, 
Hon, W. G. MOORHEAD .....Prest, Phila. & Erie R BR. Co, 


CB. WRIGHT, Esq... .....OfC. B. Wright & Co,, Bankers. 
HENRY SHELDON, Esq..... Of Stanton,Sheldon & Co.,N.Y. 
W.B, HATCH, Eed. .cascccses Of Fairbanks & Co., N. Y. 
T.B. BUNTING, Eeq.........0f T. B. Bunting & Co. N.Y. 
L. E. CHITTENDEN........ “Late Register U. S. ‘Treas’y. 





100,000 Shares Par Value $50 cach, 
Subscription Price $30, 


Property 14,770 Acres, all known to be 
rich in Gold, 


The present issue of Stock is limited to Twenty Thousand 
Shares, and will constitute a PREFERRED Stock. All divi- 
dends are to be declared and paid upon these shares ALONE, 
until the amount so divided shall equal the full amount paid 
in by the subscribers thereto, after which they will partici- 
pate in all future profits equally with any portion of the re- 
maing shares that may be issued, 

Thirty dollars per share entitles the subscribers to the pre- 
ferred stock to certificates for full paid shares of $50 each, 
the balance of the 20,000 shares may be subscribed for at the 
Conpany’s Office, or at the 


OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS FOR THE COMPANY, No. 88 WALL-STREET. 
L, E. CHITTENDEN, President. 








FOR SALE. 
FARMING AND 


MARKETGARDENING 
LANDS 
IN NEW JERSEY. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS WILL SELL TRACTS OF GOOD 
Land for farming and market gardening, in quantities to suit 
purchasers, situated in the counties of Ocean and Burlington, 
on the line of the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, mid- 
way between New-York and Philadelphia, at $10 per acre. 
In addition to all the common pom of a farm, these lands 
are valuable for growing cranberries, sweet potatoes, peach- 
es, grapes, tobacco and hops, All crops ripen ten days ear- 
lier than on Long Island. Squankum marl is delivered at 
any point on the railroad at one dollar and fifty cents per 
ton, and fertilizes the land for seven years after its applica- 
tion. The lands are mostly covered with yellow pine timber, 
suitable for lumber and cord wood. A portion of the timber 
has been recently cut off, leaving the land ready for immedi- 
ate cultivation. Price of cedar rails, $5 per 100. Cord wood, 
at any railroad station, et pd cord, A portion of the lands 
contain a large quantity of the best potters’ clay yet discov- 
ered, for the manufacture of yellow ware. Saw-mill within 
one mile of Shamong Station, A good hotel at Shamong, on 
the lands offered for sale, The location is very heaithy and 
waterexcellent, Lands well watered with unfailing streams, 
and supplied with good mill-sites and water-power for man- 
ufacturing purposes. The whole purchase em gr may re- 
main on mortgage for a term of years if desired, if the pur- 
chaser cultivates the land, 

For further particulars apply to 
. B. CHETWOOD, Elizabeth, N. J. 
WM. O. GILES, 70 & 72 Franklin-st., New-York, 


O OWNERS OF FARMS and country resi- 
dences, One of the best plans to sell is to register your 
preperty for sale, with the price, terms, how far depot, &c., 
with J.Q. FOWLER, No. 77 Cedar street, New-York; and i 
you want to Rareheen, is the very best place. Is giving his 
special attention to buying and selling country property. 
“ill attend to the advertising and selling of all property that 
is to be sold at auction. J.Q. FOWLER, 
Auctioneer and Real Estate Dealer, 
77 Cedar-st., New-York, 


“MARYLAND FARMS.” 


We are agents for the sale of nearly 


Four Hundred Farms 


in this State. A printed list of them can be obtained by 
sending postage stamp to 
R. W. TEMPLEMAN & CO,, 
No, 48 Lexington-st., (up stairs) Baltimore City, Md, 


The Best and Cheapest Farming 


LANDS IN THE WHOLE WEST, ARE THOSE OF 
NORTHERN MISSOURI. 

Rebels are moving away and are selling for whatever they 
ean get. An extensive immigration from the Northern 
States and from Europe already begun, will soon oceupy that 

art of the State and develop its immense natural wealth. 

ree and full information given on application to 
ELI THAYER, 1 Park Place, New-York, 














OR SALE AT A BARGAIN--A FARM CON- 
taining 80 Acres, 60 under fence, 20 Acres young Timber, 
Dwelling House and Barn, % mile from QR, R. station and 
Village, fronting a Ternpitn only 50 dollars per acre. 
. H. COFFIN, Franklinville, N. J. 





QUPERIOR FARM LAND!—20,000 
Acres at low prices and accommodating terms.— Frank- 
linville Tract.—Gloucester County, New Jersey, 25 miles 
south of Philadelphia, on Railroad running from Philadel- 
a and Camden to Cape May. In lots to suit_ purchasers. 

irculars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon, Wm. Parry, 
and others, with full information, sent free by addressing 
JOHN H, COFFIN & CO., Franklinville, New-Jersey. Also 
Improved Farms from 20 Acres upward. 


WINELAND LANDS—TO ALL WANTING 
FARMS,.—Large and thriving settlement, mild and health- 
ful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil which produces large crops, which can now be seen 
growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to $35 
er acre, payable within four years, Good business openings 
‘or manufactories and others: churches, schools and good 
society. Itisnow the most improving place East or West. 
Hundreds are settling and building, The beauty with which 
the place is laid out is unsurpassed, Letterg answered. Pa- 
pers containing reports and iving full information will be 
sentfree Address CHAS, K, LANDIS, Vineland Post-Office, 
Cumberland Co., N. J. From Report of Solon Robinson, 
Agricultural Editor of The Tribune: It is one of the most 
extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suit- 
able condition for prsennt farming that we know of, this 
side of the Western Prairies. 


MPHE MODEL MAGAZINE OF AMERICA. 
DEMOREST’S 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY and Mme. DEMOREST'S 
MIRROR OF FASHIONS, 25 cents; yearly, with valuable 
premiums, $3. Novelties in every Gcpartment, original sto- 
ries, poetry, fashionable music, useful recipes, and the latest 
fashions. he brilliant January number now ready, Speci- 
men copies mailed free on receipt of the price. Office 39 
Beekman-street, 


GREATEST WARRIORS of the WORLD.— 
Hannibal, Cesar, Pizarro, Charles XII., Frederic the 
Great, Cromwell, Wellington, Napoleon, Scott, &c., in the 
Jan. Pictorial Double No. PHRENOLOGICAL. JOURNAL, 
20 cents. Newsmen haveit. FOWLER & WELLS, N, Y. 


6¢ PPHYSIOGNOMY ILLUSTRATED.”—Alex- 
andra, Princess of Wales, Miss Sally Muggins, Miss 
Fury, and Florence Nightingale—with “SIGNS OF CHAR- 
ACTER,” and how toread them in Jan.—double—No. PHRE- 
NOLOGICAI, JOURNAL, 20 cents, or $2 a year, Address 
Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


rpue FRANKLIN ALMANAC AND DIARY for 
1865, is now ready, Price 35cts. a copy; ten copies $3,00, 
cighteen copies, 35, SENT BY MAIL POSTAGE PAID ON RE- 
CEtpT OF Prick. Multitudes who annually buy this exceed- 
ingly valuable work, say they would not be without it for 
FIVE TIMKS ITS CosT. Addreasall letters tothe Pub)isher, 
B. F. SANFORD, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

















| terns for garments, embroide 


F oraynns Panyeer deservedly ay the My see of 
ne of the best moral literary Magazines publis in 
America.— Coburg Sentinel, C. We 4 . 


aeatjaaess 
s 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, 

EDITED BY T. 8. ARTHUR AND VrrRaIntaA F, TOWNSEND, 

The HOME MAGAZINE for 1865 will be enlarged and im- 
proved, and made still more worthy of the eminent favor 
with which it has been received. Its character as a HIGH- 
TONED PERIODICAL, claiming pebic favor on the ground 
of real merit, will be carefully maintained ; while for vartety, 
interest, usefulness, and all the attractions of literature and 
art essential toa true Home Missa Se ublishers will 
aim to make it SUPERIOR TO ALL O HERS. 

A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING, AND TWO PAGES OF Musto, will 
appear in every number, besides choice pictures, groups and 
characters, prevailing fashions, and a large variety of pat- 
ry, etc., etc. In all respects 
we shall give A FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINE, ft a pre with- 
in the reach of every intelligent family in the land. 

A new story by T. 8. ARTHUR will be commenced in the 
January number. 

YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE.—One copy, $2.50; three co 
ies, $6.00; five copies, and one to the getter-up of club, $10.00; 
nine copies, and one to getter-up of club, $15.00. 

y beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled “THE IN- 
FANCY OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be mailed to each person 
who sends usa club of subscribers, It will also be mailed 
to each single subscriber from whom we receive $2.50. 

g2~ For $4.50 we will send one copy each of Homm Maaa- 
ZINE and GopEy’s Lapy’s Book fora yer, 

Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 
823 Walnut-street, Philadelphia, 


©o MpuEe HUMAN HEAD.”—A Poem by Wil- 
liam Ross Wallace. PHRENOLOGY, in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Effects of Mind on the Body, “ Made 
Vhole by Faith.” Vagaries of Self-Esteem, Phrenology in 
Scotland, in Jan.—double—No, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


JOB ESSBS. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 889 Broad- 
way, have all works on “PHonoerapuy,” “ HypRo- 
PATHY,” PHRENOLOGY, PuysIoLoGy, ANATOMY, Medicine- 
Mechanism. and the Natural Sciences generally, Also, Pho- 
tographic Views, Albums, Portraits, Busts, Microscopes, etc, 


66 ‘OLD FEET”—HOT HEADS”—Rules for 
regulating them—Bad Smelis—How to prevent them, 
Mental Hygiene, Bad Breath—Are we Deterioriating ?—The 
Wild or Wolf Man of the Forest—in Jan.—double No— 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—20 cents, or $2 a year. 


‘ THE 
MOTHERS?’ 


JOURNAL, 


D FAMILY VISITANT, 


Is a Monthly Magazine for Mothers and the Household. With 
nothing light or trashy, it is practical in purpoee, substantial 
in matter, attractive in style. To aid Mothers in their noble 
but difficult work, and to make the household healthy, hap- 

y, useful, and good, is the object of the JouRNaL. One 

Jollar and a half 2 year. Five copies $7. Single Numbers, 
Fifteen Cents each, Sent free to Clergymen who circulate 
it in their congregations. Some are wanted in every Church, 
Town, and Village, to get up a Club, Direct to MOTHEL $ 
JOURNAL, 335 Broadway, New-York, 


WEW ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF PHRE- 
‘ NOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY, for 18%, with “SIGNS 
of CHARACTER.” The Five Races of Man; Forty engrav- 
ings and an Almanac for 100 years, Newsmen have it, B 
first post, 12 cts, Address Messrs, FOWLER & WELLS, 
Broadway, New York. 























SHFULNESS, DrrrimpEence, SENSITIVENESS.— 
Causes and Cure. Why are you timid and embarrassed ? 
How to acquire confidence, See Jan.—double—Nor Ilus- 
trated PIURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, only 20 cents, by Tirst post, 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


iM] ARRYING FOR SHOW—In Love with the 

Parson—Mrs. Grundy and Our Girls—American V, 8.— 
European Ladies and Etiquetie—Home Courtesies—Faimily 
Intercourse—Hints to Husbands and Wives, in Jan.—double 
No. Pictorial PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 








A STRANGE STORY. 
A STRANGE STORY. 
A STRANGE STORY, 
BEADLE'S NEW DIME SERIES. 
BEADLE'S NEW DIME SERIES, 
BEADLE’S NEW DIME SERIES, 

LARGE OCTAVO FORM—DOUBLE COLUMNS, 
LARGE OCTAVO FORM—DOUBLE COLUMNS, 
THE MARKED BULLET, 

THE MARKED BULLET, 

THE MARKED BULLET, 

THE MARKED BULLET, 

A TALE OF THE EARLY OHIO SETTLEMENTS, 

A TALE OF THE EARLY OHIO SETTLEMENTS. 

One of the most captivating books of the day is the first 
issue of Beadle’s new Dime Octavo Series, viz, : 

THE MARKED BULLET, 

A Romance of the Settlements, as full of mystery as Bulwer’s 
celebrated “Strange Story” itself; and so refreshing in its 
delineation ot backwoods life as to render it enjoyable in 
every line, 

Sold generally by newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price—-TEN CENTS, Address 

BEADLE & CO., Publishers, 
No. 118 William-st., New-York. 


@ UPERSTITIONS, SIGNS, WONDERS and 
— TOKENS.—AIl the pular notions about the Moon, 
Weather, Itching Ears, Hands and Feet, Cutting Finger 
Nails, Looking Glass, Salt Cellar, Dish Cloth, Shoes, Sneez- 
ing, Bridal Dresses, Marriage, F: i ete. in Jan.—double— 
No, PICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICA JOURNAL, 20 cents, 





by first post, Newsmen have it, 





FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 
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New Work by the Author of 
‘My Farm of Edgewood,” &c. 


C. 8. SCRIBNER, 124 Grand-st., New York, has now ready 


Wet Days at Edgewood. 


1 Vol. 12mo. Price $2.00. 

This work gives a brief survey of the whole subject of 
Agricultural and Rural Literature down to the present 
century, and abounds with pastoral gems from the Poets, 
thrown in by way of interlude. 

By genial and acute criticism and appropriate extracts, 
the reader is brought face to face with the olden worthies 
of the Agricultural world—smiles at their quaint pecu- 
arities, and learns to appreciate the practical wisdom 
they display, théngh, perchance, in an uncouth garb. 

The work is unique in our literature. and throws round 
a familiar subject a halo of scholarship and poetical feeling 
with asingularly attractive result. 

No country resident should be without this resource 
for his “* Wet Days,” that the writer found so effectual in 
dispelling the tedium of a rainy season, 

It forms a very natural complementary volume to the 
“Farm of Edgewood,” by the same author, 

Also a New Edition of 


“My Farm of Edgewood,” 1 Vol. $2.00, 
Copies sent by Mail post-paid, on receipt of price. 


AGENTS WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE 


LOYAL STATES. 


SELL BY SUBSCRIPTION a work intensely 

interesting and very popular, entitled THE INDIAN 
RACES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, including 
an acount of the Sioux Massacre in Minnesota, written by 
Hon. J. T. Headley. This work is well adapted to the wants 
of the masses, and is destined tomeet with a large sale. For 
particulars apply to or address 

HURLBUT, SCRANTON & CO, 
No. 148 Asylum-st., 
Hartford, Conn. 





Agents will please state their address, 


“ Books by Return Mail.” 


Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, Magazine, or Pa- 
per, sent “BY RETURN OF FIRST POST,” at Publisher's 
Prices. Editors, Agents, Preachers, Teachers, and others 
supplied. All works on PuonograPuy, HYDROPATHY, 
ANATOMY, MEDICINE, MECHANICS, DICTIONARIES, GAZET- 
gars, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, and on the NATURAL SCIENCES, 
Address MESSRS. FOWLER & WELLS, Purchasing Agents, 
880 Broadway, New York. P. 8, All the New-York Expresses 
call at our House, 389, daily. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell the ‘‘ NURSE AND 
SPY,” a new, highly exciting. and richly germ 
work, embracing the adventures and experience of a w 
a How itals, Camps and Battle fields, as “FIELD NURSE . 
wep PY.”"——Just the book the people want. ———, 
perseverin men, poe, Ladies, and especially return 
DIERS wi 1 find a rare opportunity to make money 
i ng in ue a his thr an ween 
“~~ yf le of this thrill a 
ro = which are very wont, hp A 
LIAM S &CO., 


152 BS hey Hartford, Conn, 








December 2d, 1864, 


A Pictorial Double Number. 


New Vol. THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL for Jan., contains portraits of Tenni- 
son, Silliman, Sheridan, Cobb, Phillips, the mother of 
Wesley, an Indian Chief, Franze Muller, Miss Muggins, 
Miss Fury, The Princess of Wales, Florence Nightin- 
gale. A group of Warriors, Hannibal, Julius Cesar, Pi- 
zarro, Cromwell, Charles XII, Frederick the Great, 
Winfield Scott, Wellington and Napoleon, with ETtHno.L- 
ocy, PurEenoLocy, PuysioLogy, Puysiocnomy, and 
Psycuo.ogy.——By first post, 20 cts., or $2.00 a year. 

Address MESSRS, FOWLER & WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New-York. 





INVENTORS, MECHANICS, AGRICUL- 
TURISTS, 


ANNUAL PROSPECTUS 
Of the cheapest and best MECHANICAL' JOURNAL 
in the World. 
A new Volume of which commences Jannary 1, 1865. 


> SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


This is unquestionably the 
most popular and interesting 
journal of its class in the 

world. It has been published 
seventeen years and has a 
larger circulation than any 
similar journal in existence. 
Itis a weekly paper of 16 
pages, and is devoted to Sct- 
ENCE, DISCOVERY, INVEN- 
TION, MECHANICS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, and the whole range 
Of INDUSTRIAL ART. Most of the Inventions patented 
the United States are illustrated in its columns, the Fn- 
gravings being most superb and beautiful. Each number 
contains 16 pages of matter and from 8 to 10 Engravings. 
The numbers for a year make a splendid volume of 832 
are useful and entertaining matter, and about 500 

pete A full report of the Patent Claims are 

lished officially each week. 

Put is printed weekly on fine paper et the marvelously 

low price of $3 per year, or $1 for four months. Specimen 
ies free. Address— 


es sent 
MUNN & CO., 
No. 87 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


og, A TENT AGENCY 
‘YY OFFICES. 


Established in 1846, 


MESSRS. MUNN & Cco., 
Editors of theScientificAmerican, 
% SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN 
. & EUROPEAN PATENTS, 
‘ With a Branch Otlice at Wash- 
ington. Dates the oa seventeen years MESSRS. MUNN 
& CO. have acted as Attorneys for more than ae ~ 
epee and statistics show that nearly ONE-THIRD of 
the 1 ications for patents annually made in the United 
State: solicited through the Scientific American Pat- 
ent y Pm All a connected with the Examina- 
tion of Inventions, aring Specifications, Drawi 
Caveats, Assignments * 3 Patents, Prosecuting Rejec von =| 
Cases, Interferences, Re-issues and Extensions of Patents, 
and Opinions of the Infringement and Validity of Patents, 
will receive the mest careful attention. 




























atents secured in poy France, Belgium, Austri 
Russia, Prussia, and all other fo: oa es where Pat. 
ent Laws exist. A Pamphlet of “Advice How to Secure 
Letters Patent,” including the Patent Laws of the United 
—, 7 furnished free. All communications confiden- 


MUNN & CO,, 
No. 37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Oldest, Cheapest, and Best. 


MERRYS MUSEUM, 


The Oldest and most Favorite Juvenile Magazine published. 
Vol. 50 commences January, 1864. Full of Stories, Pictures, 
Puzzles, Letters from the Young Folks, History, Biography, 
Natural Science, Prizes, Hieroglyphics, etc., etc. *° 

A fine steel engraving of UNcLE WILLIAM given to all new 
subscribers in the January Number. 

TERMS, $1.50a year, in advance; 12 cents single number. 
Send for it. J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 

111 Fulton Street, New York, 


The Herald of Health 
AND 


Journal of Physical Culture. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH AND JOURNAL OF 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, will be found valuable in every fam- 
ily where there is an invalid, a child whom its parents desire 

to have oon into sound robust health, or a single person 
one would improve in form and bodily eas Price 

1.50 a year, 15 cents a paar. Address MILLER: AND 

YOOD, 15 Laight-street, New 

We also publish the NEW HYGIENE Cook book contain- 
ing several hundred recipes for cooking the most healthful 
food, worth its price in gold to the sick who would get 
well, and toall those who would know how to serve up 
wholesome and substantial food. Price by mail 30 cents. 
Send a stamp for our book circular containin m - of our 
health publications, MILLER A» 








15 Laight street, Nem: ~ 





cee DID NEW-YEAR’S NOVELTIES. — 
DEMOREST'S ILLUSTRATED OTE. ona ae. 
DEMOREST'S. M MIRROR OF FASHI 
SPLENDID PROGRAMME of ENTERTAINING, ARTIST: 
IC, and USEFUL a yf MATTER for 1865. Single 
copies, 25 cents ; oo — So hiot a valuable premium, Office, 


No. 39 Beekman not fail to see this ~ mage 
zine, Specimen £0 spies mailed free on soon ot prtce._t 
co worth of F LsiZe FASHIONABLE JATTERNS 


for ladies’ and children's dress, and three dollars’ worth of 
new and pai — will be given during the year. The 
a January number, with an artistic and entertaining 
poem, b y THEODORE TILTON, and other brilliant now 
elties now ready. 


Songs for Soldiers and Their Friends, 


The Trumpet of Freedom. Containing, Soldier's 
Chorus; Viva la America; Mother when the war is over; 
pean Boys, Mount; Picket Guard; Not a Star from our 

Ping: olunteer’s Wife Red, White and Blue; To Canaan; 
Do they p for me at Home; Mow do you like it, Jefferson 
D; Bat Bact | "Hymn of the Republic; Glo oy gt ae 

baldi “yx other popular Songs, meta, d 1 be 
wont, post paid. Le for 40 cout, OLIVER DITSON & GO, Pub. 











Sorgo Journal & Farm Machinist. 

Devoted to Northern Cane culture, im groves Farm Ma- 
chinery and progressive Husbandry. Thfs work affords the 
latest and most reliable information wae all matters relatin 
tothe Northern pane enterprise, including the subjects o} 
SEED, SOIL, CULTIVATION, and the operations of Har 
vesting, Grind ing, eae Evaporating, Refining, Grain- 
ing, &c. $d volume commences in January. A good time to 
subscribe. Monthly, $1.00 a year, Liberal terms to agents 
and Clubs, Sample numbers free. Addre 

SORGO JOURNAL AND FARM MACHINIST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


END 20 CENTS for JAN. No. ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, containing Portraits, 
Biographies and Characters of Porrs, PHILOSOPHERS, WaR- 
RIORS, CIVILIANS, MURDERERS; the good and the bad, the 
high and the low. To secure the PICTORIAL DOUBLE 
NUMBER, with PHYSIOGNOMY, ETHNOLOGY, PHYS- 
IOLOGY, and PSYCHOLOGY, send at once, Single No. 20 
cents. For the year, $2.00. Address Messrs, FOWLER & 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, 








BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


eae he 
{Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agricuilturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, Allof 
these books may be procured in making up a library. We 
indicate our opinion of their value by one or more Stars.] 
These prices are only good for orders sent previously to 
February Ist. 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture, ...*.........cescesseeD 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape ........... ‘ 







































































Allen’s (RR. L.) American Farm Book*....... pocmy we 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals................ «-- 100 
American Farmer's ng seececccorcce sse00 6 00 
American Rose Culturist, bound....... bueew a 50 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly).. dinewbe «se bcsawehaseee 60 
Barry's Fruit Garden Sage cenvsbbs 0b6intecgessscorscdeces 150 
Beecher’s (Hy Ward) Fruit Flowers and Farming... 1 2% 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion... ** 2 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ....... © Sececcsceess 30 
Blake's Farmer’s Encyclopedia............ 1 50 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy........... 150 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual...... Wes ebeoses™s 1) 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant................ 200 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor...... . ® 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide.............000 .s cece eee “ee vi 
Brandt's Age of Horses (English and German) . +50 
Breck's Book of Flowers....*.....cccsccsccscees - 150 
Browne's American Poultry Yard. a 
Browne's Field Book of Manures | ns . 150 
Burr's Vegetables of America....*..... .. pices: “ON 
Carpenters and Joiners Hand sia pe reer . 
Coles (8, W.5 American Frutt Bo% ; opts vadspes tee v5 
Cole's (8. W.) American Fruit Book....*. Taesdvensse sous 60 
COGS VOROTIATIIR ooo 250025000. ceccdsvceioss ccseelss ones 60 
Colman's Agriculture............0. vo 6 - 500 
Copeland's Country Life.. ema . 850 
Cottage Bee- oS SEER rs eae ae Y 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor. ee | 
Dadd’s Anatomy of the as oes Conlored)... eS er 5 00 
“ 96 © 6a9 SUPE cssesesee Asinc 3 50 
Domestic Poultry ...........+0. ° es er eee 
Downing s Cotéage Residences... . ont BS ee 250 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit. Trees of America....***.... 3 0v 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Book...............00..sesssceeee 18 
Employment of Women—By Virginia sbceiind teeeveccese 1 Ht 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener .....:.........05 3t 
Farm Record for 3 years,........ce.0..00-.08 Bde edesercece 3 0 
Fessenden’s Ameri¢an Kitchen Gardener .......... oes x 
Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. . ; oe 
French's Farm Drainage ....*.... 10 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Ontane 1 2 
eer 1 50 
Flint (Charles L. 5 on Grasse 200 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy arming . : . 200 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist..... *®*............ 1 50 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist..... “Eee see paid se 20 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding.. .**. . 100 
Gray ’s Manual of Botany and Lessons in ‘one Vol..***.. 4 00 
CATAT'S FLOW FORBID AIO, oo os 0s ccsrne 505 5500060 s05sn0cee0 1 00 
Guenon on Milch Cows.. : Vid 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery. 125 
Haraszthy Grape Culture, &c, .. <a. 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain,....** 3 FO 
do. do. do 0. c olored plates. #8 450 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers....***........0..0c0 cee 50 
Hints to Riflemen, by Cleveland.... .. ... .ccc.cceccess 150 
How to Buy a Farm and Where to Find One........ 175 
Jennings on Cattle, Sheep, &C........2.-.66...-- seceeee 150 
Johnston's Catechisms o' Agricuitural Chemistry. ptsé 3 80 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural we . 1B 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening. 2 00 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ...**........... 140 
Loudon’s (Downing's) Ladies’ ‘Flower Garde 175 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses........ 1 50 
Liebig’s Familiar Letters on camera, 50 
Liebig’s Modern Agriculture............ 1 3 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses ............ 1 50 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and Cc. L. anc 1 00 
Mayhew’s Mlustrated Horse Doctor .. ***........ noe 3 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Managment. Salawoas we? .. SR 
McMahon s American Gardener. ....*.. Sieeeeaccas) 
Miles on the Horse's foot........ ekbabecdkbecucs os 50 
Mistakes of Educated Men.. Panaiek, anes 60 
Morrell’s American Saanberd.: Fi Sy: 125 
Munn’s Land Drainer........... eS PS Pe ae D 
My Farm of Edgewood.. gS cudescncce 200 
National Almanac and pPamey Record... 1 50 
Neill’s Practical Gardener... .(Pard ee).. ee 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture . sseaseube oboe Sibowes saéce 15 
Olcott's Sorgho and Imphee.. ke Sa eddigen env estekeeuet 1 25 
SUNOS RINNONIED cg con's goncesap vaesncendd peoneveseeesnne 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres vannanned ty eee ied 30 
i hn asb caacncetgaasebecasedes ss» Uaeebe 25 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture 777": baka bios ri) 
Parsons on the Rose. . ..150 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land “Measurer . 50 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton L eaves. 150 
uinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping | ** 150 
Quine on Solting Culture....(paper) 85 
be Pi ae 80 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 1 00 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden.. - 8300 
Rich's American Architect............... Sse 6 00 
Rivers’ Orchard House. .........2ccccscce-cccece ape Suakes 40 
Rural Affairs....(bound)....2 Vols....each...... ...... 150 
carer 's Farmers’ ment “fe .Set ate Vols. morocco.. - 950 
do _ 8 Vols..cloth........ 8 50 
‘ acamtete Gardener's Text me stab en Tekh bs baw ena te 60 
killful Housewife Pap sx 50 
Smith's Landscape Gardening........-..-- 150 
tpencer’s Education of chit BO ie ssens 12 
tephens’ Book of the Farm. od vans. 6 00 
tewart’s co Stable Book.. ° 150 
Fen Acres MMORBR. 5. -noccvcesesccicsscce eee eee 150 
Thaer' 8 (A. D, y Princ! les of Agriculture. .. 250 
Thomas’ Fruit Culturist.. * o> Sa 
Thomson's Food of Animais . 100 
Tobacco Culture ...*** . 8 
Todd's (S. E.) Young Farmer's. Manu . 150 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs . . — 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages........ 8 00 
Walden’s Complete Soil Culture..... 150 
Warder'’s Hedges and Evergreens....... 150 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture........ 100 
Watson's American Home Garden... .*** . 200 
Wax Flowers (Art of Making)............ 1 50 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s).......... ovabtra’ . 150 
Yale pape 7! Agricultural Lectures ............. 60 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ............. 150 
Youatt pag bn an on oe: eescseoeseceunntsonn’ . 150 
Youatt on t soa bee 1 00 
Youatt on Bheews ioe asi ci Soe 10 
Youmans’ Household Science. oeecheteecevetecese am 
Youmans’ New Ch ~ hae ena ace aenetooranied 1% 
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GUTTA PERCHA 
Is Fire and Waterproof, and can be applied by any laborer, 
It costs about one-third as much as tin, and is more durable, 

GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT PAINT 
As applied to leaky roofs of all kinds, will render them per- 
fectly water-tight. It is put up ready prepared for use, 
This paint is particularly adapted for painting Out-houses, 
Barns, Fences, &c., &¢., 

These materials have been tested on more than twelve 
thousand roofs during the past six years, 

Full descriptive particulars furnished by the 

JOHNS & CROSLEY MAN UFACTURING Co., 
(Sole Manufacturers, ) 78 William-st., New-York, 


THE FAVORITE BURNER. 


No glass chimneys needed, 
We are now manufacturing 
our unrivalled non-chimney 
Burner in such quantities as 
to be able to offer it to all who 
usk lamps. It is the only re- 
liable non-chimney Burner, 
It makes a clear, soft and 
steady light, without smoke or 
odor, consuming the carbon 
by jets of air entering the 
interior of the flame. It holds 
the flame and can be carried 
about like acandle. It saves 

oll, and all the expense of 
chimneys. It is the best night lamp, and is perfectly safe 
and reliable in every way, It is simple in operation, and 
never gets outof order. It will fit your lamps, as the screws 
are of uniform size in the lamps now made, You can buy 
directly of us, through the mail, without regard_to dealers, 
who make their profits mainly from the sale of chimneys, 
Mailed, postage paid, to any address on receipt of seventy- 
five cents, with wick ready for use, 

- B.—For thirty-five cents additional we will mail, post- 
paid, one year's supply of wicks, Write to 
HUTCHINSON & CO., Cayuga, N. Y. 





the eyes, the fingers half the 





= TAMMERING.—For a Physiological Treatise 
on its “CAUSE and CURE,” by return post, send 20 
cents to S. R. WELLS, No, 889 Broadway, New-York, 





Ivin’s Patent Hair Crimpers, 


Ladies try Them. They_will make your hair wave beautt- 
fully without heating it. Forsale at Variety Stores through- 
out the country. Retail merchants will be supplied by any 
first-class Jobber of Notions in New-York, Philadelphia, Pa., 
or Boston, Mass, 








r 


Putnam Clothes Wringer! 


IT IS THE ONLY RELIABLE 
SELF-ADJUSTING WRINGER. 


NO WOUD-WORK TO SWELL OR SPLIT. 
NO THUMB-SCREWS TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 
WARRANTED WITH OR WITHOUT COG-WHEELS 


It took the FIRST PREMIUM at Fifty-seven State and 
County Fairs in 1863, and is, without an exception, the best 
Wringer ever made. 

Patented in the United States, England, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia, Agents wanted in every town and in all parts of 
the world, 


No. 2, $8 00. No.1, $9 00. No. F, $10 00. 
No. A, $14 00. 


Manufactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by the 
Putnam Manufacturing Company, 


NO, 18 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK, 
—AND— 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
S. C. NORTHROP, Agent. 


WHAT EVERYBODY KNOWS, VIZ: 

That Iron well galvanized WILL NOT RUST; 

That a simple machine is BETTER than a complicated one; 

That a WRINGER SHOULD BE SELF-ADJUSTING, DURABLE, 
and EFFICIENT; 

That Thumb Screws and Fastenings cause DELAY and 
TROUBLE to regulate and keep in order; 

That wood soaked in hot water wILL swell, shrink and 
split ; 

That wood bearings for the shaft to run in WILL wear out ; 

That the PUTNAM WRINGER, with or without Cog- 
wheels, WILL NOT TEAR the clothes; 

That Cog-wheel regulators ARE NOT ESSENTIAL; 

That the PUTNAM WRINGER has all the advantages, 
and not one of the disadvantages above-named; 

That all who have tested it, pronounce it the best Wringer 
ever yet made; 

That it will wring a Thread or a Bed Quilt wirnovuT 
ALTERATION, 





The Childrens Ba- 
zaar and Riding 


School, No. 510 Broadway, 
N. Y. Holiday and_ Birthday 
Ps rifts forthe young. Crandall’s 
—— Patent Spring Rocking Horses, 
= McKensie's Patent Cantering 
S Horses, Brown's Patent Baby 

Tenders, Self-operating Swings, 

Sleds, Carriages, Velocipedes, 
Invalid Chairs, Baby Jumpers, 

Parlor —— Negro Dancers, 
Dolls that Walk and Dolls that Talk, and Toys in variety, 
send stamp for Circular and Price List, 

LEWIS TIBBALS, 510 Bioadway, New-York, 


STAMMERING, 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For (descriptive) 
amphlet .and drawings, address H, C. H. MEARS, 277 West 
23d-st., New York, 


$275. SEVEN OCTAVE. R27 Dd. 


ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 
GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 Broadway, N. Y. 


New. enlarged Scale Piano Fortes, with latest improvements, 

Thirty years’ experience, with greatly increased facilities 
for manufacturing, enable us to sell for CASH at the above 
unusually low rice. Our instruments received the highest 
award at the World's Fair, and for tive successive years at 
the American Institute, Warranted five years. erms 
net Cash. Call or send for descriptive circular, 























HEL. x i ne, 
THE NONPAREIL & 
* WASHING MACHINE 4 


hakekakekeke kekeke keke take kekek 


K 
a 





Is the only entirely reliable Washing Machine in existence. 
It has been in constant use in the familyof Mr. Judd, the 
Proprietor of this Journal, and in that of Mr. Munn, proprie- 
tor of the Scientific American, since 1861, For description 
see advertisement in preceding numbers of the Agriculturist, 


(2 Send for free Circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING, 184 Water-street, New-York. 





Hay and Stalk Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, Hay Presses, Cider Mills, &c. 
JOHN VANDERBILT, 
28 Fulton-st., near Fulton Market, N.Y. 





ORTABLE_ PRINTING OFFICES !— 

= For sale by the ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann-st., New- 

a. a sent free. Specimen Sheet of TYPE, CUTS, 
. Six cents, 


Improved Stanchion 
OPENER AND FASTENER FOR 


CATTLE STALLS?! 


wt r 


TN 





PATENTED MAY 31, 1864, 

Before the cattle are let into the stable, the lever O,!s 
moved to the right, then the lever F is moved to the right; 
then lever F is thrown to the left. When the cattle have 
taken their places, lever Ois moved to the left, which fastens 
them all at one time. To fasten them over night, a pin ma 
be placed over the lever O, or a hook may be used. This 
works at either end, One or more can be opened by raising 
chain [. When they are open, one or more can _ be shut by 
pacing up stanchion B, as without it, The bar H, is hung 

igher at one end; by this means the cattle are let out one 
at atime by moving lever H slowly tothe right. Pin E, 
should be put near the inner edge, so when block K rises 
stanchion B will fall back. Any girl or boy can work this 
and keep dry andclean. This arrangement can be placed on 
any stanchions, Warranted to work 150 feet long. 

For further particnlare or the purchase of right, address 

SHARLES EDWARD PETRIE, Patentee, 
Cherry Valley, Ashtabula County, Ohio, 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWFR 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner a this and foreign countries to the num- 
ber of over 1200, 

Tue Horse Power is worked by elther wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or calland 
examine personally. 

Orders promptly attended to, oy re. 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L, I. 


Metallic Rake Rods for the 
Wheel Horse Rake Teeth. 


; ALSO, 
TERRITORIAL RIGHTS FOR THE BEST 
and most popular WHEEL 4 














For circulars apply to 
ELBERT WHITE, Stamford, Conn, 





Sanford & Mallory’s 


FLAX AND HEMP DRESSERS 


are no longer an experiment, Over 200 No.1 Brakeg have 
been sold and are in 


PRACTICAL USE, 


A pamphlet will be sent free of charge by writing. 
JOHN W. QUINCY. AGENT, 
No, 98 William-st., New-York. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


HUNTINGDON, Penn,, March 26th, 1864, 
Messrs, Mallory and Sanfdrd: 

GENTLEMEN,—It gives me grost Boag to testify to the 
general excellency of your Patent Flax Brake. I have been 
operating one for the past four months, and am satisfied it 
will do all that is claimed for it. They readily break the 
number of ayy per day which you claim in Pap am- 

hiet, and the flax leaves the machine perfectly straight. 

he Brake can readily be adjusted to hard or tender flax as 

the case may be, and with ordinary attention, I consider the 

probability ef the machine getting out of order very remote, 
I am very truly yours, Horatio G, Fisuxer, 








STITTSVILLE, N. Y., March 28th, 1864. 
Messrs. Mallory and Sanford: 

GENTLEMEN,—You ask our opinion in regard to your Flax 
Machine; we can say with pleasure that we are highly 
pleased with it; we find no difficulty in breaking for four 
dressers, and they say they never dre or ao perfect a 
machine for breaking, As this is the first season of our expe- 
rience in the Flax business, we are not qualified to speak of 
our own knowledge of its superior qualities over the old 
machines, Yours truly, &c,, 

ATWOOD & BRIDENBECKER. 





Kinawoop, HUNTERDON Co., N, J., April 8, 1864. 
Messrs. Mallory and Sanford : 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been using your valuable Patent 
Flax Brake for the last three months to my entire satisfac- 
tion, I have more than realized my expectations both in re- 
gard to the quantity and quality of work done, I regard it 
as one of the greatest inventions of the present day. From 
experiments made I believe the saving to be fully one fourth 
in fibre over the old hand-brakes heretofore in use in this 

art of the country; it not only increases the quantity but 

t greatly improves the quality of flax, which enables the 
seller to obtain the highest market rates, Another import 
ant consideration is the small amount of power it requires 
to break a given amonnt in a given time, 

Yours respectfully, WriLsom Bray, 





WoopstTock Frax Facrory, 
MILTON, Morris Co., N, J., March 26th, 1864. 
Messrs, Mallory and Sanford : 

GENTLEMEN,—I have used one ot your Patent Flax Brakes 
(No, 3) since the first of January last, and can say that it far 
exceeds my expectations; it n — breaks the straw thor- 
oughly but it keeps it perfectly straight without any waste, 
Another great advantage it 8 is that two boys, 11 and 
18 years old can break as fast as ene man can scutch the 
same. I consider it one of the greatest saving machines of 
the age. Wishing = success in this invention. 

am truly yours, Kxias C, TaLMaDGE, 





OFFICE OF THE CooxsnuRGH FLAx Works, 

John W, Quincy, Esq. March 26th, 1864. 

Dear Srr,—Your favor just received asking my opinion 
of your Brake. It affords me much_ pleasure to do this fa- 
yecety: After running five of your No, 1 Brake in the Flax 
district of Ireland and successfully competing with sixteen 
different machines, I returned to this country and started a 
mill in Albany County, New York. We worked all kinds of 
straw, rotted, unrotted, and over-rotted, never injuring the 
fibre, giving the Flax a soft silky feel and better spinnin 
quality than could be obtained on any other Brake, C) 
have run our Brake nearly six months, part of the time night 
and day, and have had no breakdown ; we consider the ma- 
chine as good to-day as when we purchased it. I am confi- 
dent that there is a large pe poy | in fibre and the value of the 
flax is very much enhanced x4 ts use, I think it useless to 
say more On the subject ; all that is necessary is for a man to 
see it work to be convinced that it is the best Brake in use, 
Wishing you success, I remain yours truly, 

Evear Fowxs. 





Comstock’s Rotary Spader. 


Having purchased the exclusive right to manufacture and 
vend this great Agricultural want (throughout the 
United States, excepting the New England and some of the 
Atlantic and Pacific States), which has been so thoroughly 
and satisfactorily tested, I am now prepared to receive 
orders for them. 

A boy 15 years old with 4 good horses can spade 6 to 8 acres 
per day, 8 inches deep, leaving the field in the condition of a 
garden bed when forked, 

Depots will be established at Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and other Western and 
Southern Cities, and I shall endeavor to meet the demand 
by mannfacturing extensively, but orders should be sent early 
to avoid delay and disappointment, 

For further information, price, &c.,"send for circular, 

November, 1864, J. C. BIDWELL, 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Plow Works, 


Wm. H. RANLETT, Architect. 
Hohokus, Bergen County, N. J. 


Ammoniated Pacific Guano, 


A real guano, containing from seventy-to eighty per cent 

of Phosphate of Lime; to which has been added by a chem- 

teat eonrick evaporate: making it equal I not atperor to 
1” can not eva 

any other fertilizer. Price $80 per nett ton. A libers: dis- 














count tothe Trade, 
Pamphlets with copies of anal, by Dr. Jackson, 
PRES EA Ret ig yg oe 
m scientific 
J. 0. & CO., Sel 
obtained from By Mee Sore. 
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BRUCE’S 


CONCENTRATED MANURE, 


A FERTILIZER 


For the Farm, the Garden, the Vineyard, and Lawn. 





Bruce’s Concentrated Manure is 
no longer an experiment. Three years’ trial 
has proved its superiority over all other fertil- 


tilizers. It is not because of its 


VALUABLE COMPOUNDS 


alone, that we claim its 
Great Fertilizing Power ; 


it is also in the Patent process through 
which it passes in its manufacture, 
by which we are enabled to CONCENTRATE 
the NECESSARY FOOD for VEGETATION. 


Bruce’s Concentrated Manure 


was first brought to the notice of the Agricul- 
turists of this country in the year 1862. About 
Fifty Tons were sold during the year, di- 
rect to farmers, with satisfactory results. The 
following year (1863) orders came in to the 
amount of Four Hundred Tons, only 
Two Hundred of which could be fur- 
nished. The past year (1864) we sold nearly 
Six Huudred Tons, and notwithstand- 
ing the severe drought it has more than 
met our expectations. In order to supply the 
demand the coming season, we have been 
obliged to enlarge our Factory, and with im- 
proved Machinery and-enlarged facilities, we 
hope to be able to manufacture, 


Two Thousand Tons. 
Those who have already proved the value of 
Bruce’s Concentrated Manure, 
and those desirous of testing its 
Fertilizing Power, 


are CAWTIONED from purchasing an ar- 
ticle bearing the name of Bruce's fertilizer; 
supposing it to be simon pure, as sold by 
us. The article sold by us is branded on 


each barrel, 
Bruce’s Patent Concentrated 
Manure. 


C. W. VAN. DOREN & CO., 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO, 
358 & 60 Courtlandt-st., N. Y. 





o~<ti@ 
o—_e 


We give below a few of the many testimo- 


nials sent to us. 


READ AND BE CONVINCED: 


Gens Fats, N. Y., 
Noy. 14th, 1864. 
Messrs. Griffing Brother & Co. 

GENTS,—The ** Bruce’s Concentrated 
Manure” which I purchased of you I 
used on corn in this way. I mixed two bushels 
of Nova Scotia Plaster, to one of the manure, 
and dropped about a tablespoonful in the hill 
before planting. Its effect was equal to my 
expectation, and I think added one-third to the 
crop. I had other corn raised in the same field 
upon shares, to which the manure WAS NOT 
APPLIED, and the difference between the two 
crops was perceptible during the entire season. 
I also used the same mixture upon my garden. 
It made the cabbages snap while growing, and 
crack when fully grown. The eight barrels 
you sent me were burned in our great fire, but 
Isaved the manure and used it after it had 
passed through the fire. I shall want Ten 
Tons for next spring’s use, and would like to 
know if Ican have it on the same terms as 
last spring. 

The corn I raised on a light sandy soil, and 
the crop manured with “ Bruce’s Concentrated 
Manure,” was the subject of wonder to every 
one who saw it. 

Yours truly, 
E. H. RosEKrans, 
NorTHFIELD, Richmond Co., N. Y., 
Noy. 9th, 1864, 
Messrs. Griffing Brother & Co. 

GENTLEMEN,—The two tons of BRUCE’S 
CONCENTRATED MANURE, which 
I purchased of you, I applied to my oats last 
spring, at the rate of TWO HUNDRED POUNDS 
to the acre, on nine acres. The ground, having 
previously produced a crop of wheat, was in 
tolerable condition. The yield of grain and 
straw exceeded anythjng of the kind I have 
eyer seen; the OATS WEIGHED THIRTY- 
FOUR POUNDS to the bushel, and the straw 
was upon an average five feet in height. The 
balance of the two tons I have this fall applied 
to a portion of my wheat crops, the growth of 
which has been thus far, rapid and luxuriant, 
I also applied a small quantity to corn and 
beans in May last, with satisfactory results, 
From my experience, I consider THIS MA- 
NURE THE REST AND CHEAPEST OF ALL 
THE CONCENTRATED MANURES IN THRE 
MARKET. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
Davip L. Garpner. 


Mount Lesanon, Columbia Co., N. Y., 
Noy. 2, 1864. 
Griffing, Brothers & Co. 

Frienps—Your favor asking our opinion 
about “ Bruce’s Concentrated Manure” is receiv- 
ed. I in reply would say that we have used it the 
past season with the most gratifying results. 
The season was so dry that we could not test it 
as we would have wished. We used it on our 
potatoes, hoeing it in after they were up, and 
the yield was greater than by any concentrated 
manure we have ever used. It has well paid 
the investment on our gardens. For most crops 
we prefer it to the No. 1 Peruvian Guano. We 
shall want more of itthe coming season. Have 
you it on hand ? and what is the lowest price. 

Respectfully yours, 
D. C. BRATNARD. 


Mr. D. C. BrarnarD, the writer of the above 
letter, is one of the New Lebanon Shakers—a prac- 
tical man, and one who thoroughly understands 
agriculture in all its branches, and can appre- 
ciate a good fertilizer. Mr. Edward Fowler, also 
one of the New Lebanon Friends, who is known 
throughout this country as an expertin Agricul- 
ture and Jorticulture, a large producer of all 
kinds of, seeds for the farm and garden, also 
herbs for medicinal purposes, in answer to our 
enquiries says, send me another ton, and puts 
down the money to pay for the same. Mr. F. 
had already used several tons; we want no bet- 
ter proof of its value from one so well posted. 

Grirrine, Bro. & Co. 





Notwithstanding the heavy advance of from 
TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY PER CENT, 


in the price of materials, we shall sell 


BRUCE’S 


CONCENTRATED =—MANERE, 


at the low price of 


$50 per Ton. 


it is packed in barrels weighing 270 lbs. each. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
for all the large Towns and Cities in the 
UNION. 
Send for Circular, 
SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO 


GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
58 & 60 Courtland-st,  ~ 





New-York. 





Miata ok 
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“NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 
OF 
Tallow, Lard, Bacon, Pork, Beef 


GENERAL WESTERN PRODUCE. 


The undersigned pay their particular attention to the sale 
of the above articles, an 
Consignments sent to them will be 


PROMPTLY DISPOSED OF 
QUICK RETURNS MADE 


on very advantageous terms. 

Orders for Soda Ash, Sal-Soda, 
Caustic Soda, and all kinds of Alkalies, 
Candle Wicks, and all materials used by 
Soap and Candle makers, promptly filled, at the 
lowest market prices. 


We issue a WEEKLY PRICE CURRENT of the above ar- 
ticles, which we mail gratis to those sending their address, 


ABRAM KNIGHT & SONS, 
$2 Water-st., New-York City. 


A. M. HALSTED, 
No. 67 Pearl-street, New-York 


Produce Commission Merchant, 
FOR THE SALE OF 





a wo gf in ae 3) 
C—O oe DW PO. dans eal 
Pagutavagesbaeag * 
Beorea & = SdaSee = 
ed odcOoneRsS igs 49 
BROS MAMRH MARE ROO Ss 
REFERENCES,.—Benj. Loder, Esq., N. Y., Ex-Pres‘t. Erie 
> & Co, N.Y., 


R. R.. Fred. Bissell, Esq., Toledo, O., Cragin 
and Chicago, Ill, Geo. M. Todd, Burlington, Is. 
gz Send for weekly Price Current and Marking Plate. 


Farmers, Countrymen, and 
Country Merchants 


Can send their 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Tallow, Beans, 
Hops, Flax, Cotton, Flour, Grain, Meal, 
Green and Dried Fruits, Furs, Skins, 
Poultry, Game, Provisions, Seeds, 
Sorghum, Wool, Potash, Tobac- 
co, Oils, and other produce to 
JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
823 Washington-street, New-York. 
Near Erie Rail Road Depot. 
To be sold at the highest market price. Every shipper to 
him will receive his valuable Weekly Price Current of the 
New: York Market free. 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST, 


Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 
other Farm Produce. 
Kefers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 


LANE’S PURCHASING AGENCY. 
HARVEY B. LANE, 


151 Nassau-street, New York. 
FOR PURCHASING 
Articles of Merchandise, Implements for the 
Farm, Garden and Household, 


Seeds, Trees, Grape Vines, &c., 
DRY GOODS, CLOTHING, 
Boots and Shoes, Hardware, Groceries, &e., &¢., 
Good Fertilizers, purchased of the most 
reliable Dealers, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees and Plants—In short, anything to 
be procured in New York City and at other 
accessible points, 











Special attention will also be given to procuring Sewing 
Machines; Pianos and other Musical Instruments; Philo- 
sophical and Astronomical Apparatus; Books for Schools 
and Colleges, and School Furniture, 


STRAW BERRIES. 


Our present stock of plants is the largest and best we have 
ever offered for sale. 
Descriptive Catalogue issued this month, and sent to all 
applicants enclosing stamp. J. KNOX, 
; ° Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








UCKTHORN SEED WANTED—A few bushels 
or less, by L. M. WALKER, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 





PARSONS & CO., 


offer 


VINES 


of all the leading varieties of excellent quality. 


Among them are 
each. per doa. per 100. per 1000. 


Tona............$1.50 $15.00 $100 
Allen’s Hybrid. 75 7.00 40 
Concord, i year. 25 250 13 $100 
a7 © 50 400 25 
Delaware...... 50 5.00 25 


Foreign Vines of all the sorts and finely grown at 
1 year, $5 per doz.; $85 per 100, 
2 years, 8 “ “ 50 “ “ 

In addition to their other 


FRUIT TREES 


They offer PEAR TREES of extra size. 
They commend to the special attention of nurserymen their 
stock of choice 


EVERGREENS, 


embracing nearly 200 varieties, which they offer at low rates: 
among them are 


CUPRESSUS LAWSOMIANA............$6 per doz, 
THUIOPSIS BOREALIS.......seeee+e0e- =, # 
EEE oa cassdatestes aces seesevees $35 per 100 
ARBOR VITA, Siberian............. oe 
do American..... ima = = 
STOMA TOMDMAMIA . <5. tccseessesce oo 
PUMRR, ACAD Ss 5a cecc ss cones waaads ee 
OO Been TOTES. occ ciseccccce. DY © 
UPRIGHT YEw, quite hardy......... eo «9 
TOWARD, BRIO. 000.00. inesindeccacs ae dk 
GOLDEN YEW...... Cececcccsesecense ° 


STREET TREES, large and handsome, 

FLOWERING SHRUBS in great variety. 

ROSES, Hybrid Perpetual, on their own roots, and grafted 
or budded, $20 per 100, 

CAMELLIAS, in excellent health, 

STOVE PLANTS in variety. 

RHODODENDRONS, both seedling and worked plants, and 
in great variety of color. 


For varieties and prices they refer to their Catalogues for 
which address them at 


Flushing, near New York. 


IONA ISLAND VINES. 


The price List for Spring of 1855 is now ready, and will be 
sent for a two-cent stamp, either alone or with a proposition 
for formation of clubs, or with the sixteen page pamphlet 
which gives an account of our four best native kinds, includ- 
ing a full description of the Iona and Israella, 

In this connection I would call particular attention to an 
article in the December number of American Agriculturist, 
page $41, signed H. P. Byram, in which he makes very grave 
charges against me, which, if true, would not only justly de- 
stroy my reputation and business, but render me liable to 
prosecution by every purchaser of Israella Vines, 

He says “I state these facts from my own personal obser- 
vation, and they were known {o every intelligent cultivator 
on the place at the time.” 

Now I would declare that all of his allegations against me 
are utterly false. a 

In the first place he never saw an Israella vine in bearing 
and never saw a bunch of the fruit. He never tasted any 
except a few very imperfect berries and long out of season. 

No such “forcing process” as he describes, or any other, 
‘was employed last season, or has ever been employed for 
hastening the maturity or improving the quality of the Isra- 
ella Grapes. These vines have always “been grown in the 
open ground and in the usual manner,” except that the 
mother vine has been greatly exhausted b having layers 
taken from it through a succession of years for propagation. 

The sheltering process of which “‘H. P. Byram attempts to 
speak, has been fully described in my Illustrated Catalogue 

uring the past five years, but has never been applied to one 
Israella vine. 

Now I havethought “it an act of simple justice to the pub- 
lic” and all concerned, first toask Mr. Byram to publish 
a full retraction of these and all the other false statements 
which he has made concerning me, and on his refusing to do 
this I have thought in the second place that justice require 
that I should commence prosecution againt him and those 
who » sed uttered his statements, which has been done 
accordingly. 

The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogues are bound to- 
mad in flexible paper covers and constitute the most 

horough and complete treatise on the vine in the language, 
Sent for fifty cents. They contain more than one bundred 
and forty of the best engravings ever prepared for illustrat- 
ing the treatment of the vine. Mlustrated Catalogue, eighth 
edition sent for twenty-five cents. Descriptive for ten cents, 
The last contains more than sixty fine engravings, Pam- 
phiet es pages with price list sent for wo ce stamps, 


ress es ‘ 
Iona Island, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


PEAR SEED. 


Cc. RAOUX, 


86 Cedar=-st, New-York City, 


Will receive and transmit to Europe, as usual, orders from 
American Nurserymen. Will, also, contract to import nur- 
sery stocks, at his cost and risk, and to deliver them safely 
at specified prices, times and places.—F'or Rale. 4. com- 
rae copy, 14 years, of the Flore des Rerres et Jardins de 

‘Kurope, Fresh Pear and Mahalebeseds. 

















50,000 CONCORD VINES. 


5,000 ROGERS’ HYBRID’S. 


Send stamp for Wholesale or Retail Catalogue, containing 
cut of Rogers’ No, 19. The Special Premium Grape 
of the Penn, Horticultural Society, which is the best new 
hardy Black Grape yet introduced, We have the whole 
stock from original vine. Address 


WM. PERRY & SON, Bridgeport, Conn. 
VICK’S 
Illustrated Annual Catalogue 


OF 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


AND 


Guide to the Flower Garden, 
FOR 1865; IS NOW PUBLISHED. 
It Contains Accurate Descriptions of the 
LEADING FLORAL TREASURES or tus WORLD, 


WITH FULL DIRECTIONS FOR 
Sowing Seed, Transplanting, & After-culture. 


This beautiful and useful FLORAL GUIDE consists 
of about 70 pages, beautifully illustrated with over Thirty 
Engravings and Two COLORED PLATES. 

It is published for the information and benefit of my 
customers, and to those it is sent FREE. To atl others, 
price 10 cents, including postage, which is Icss than the 


actual cost. Address 
JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. WY. 


Hardy Fruit for the North West! 


Would you learn the hardy, early bearing, most productive 
sorts of fruit, how to plant ; also the hardy Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs as tested in 23 years’ nurserying at the West? 
Send 2 red stamps for the (1865) Catalogues of the Blooming- 
ton Nursery—138th year, 220 acres of Fruit, Ornamental and 
Nursery Stock—Root Grafts, Stocks, Cuttings Scions, Fresh 
Apple ($8 50 bush), and Pear Seeds ($3 50 D.), Green-house, 
Garden and Bedding Plants, 

Apple and Pear Trees, Dwarf and Standard, an im* 
mense_ Stock, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
Small Fruits, 

Grapes.—15 acres, including Adriondac, Tona, Israella, 
Creveling, Allen’s Hybrid,7 of Rogers’ Hybrids, Norton's 
Virginia, Union Village, Hartford Prolific, with superb bear- 
ing ayers of Delaware and Concord, 1 year Catawba per 
ply. 








Early Richmond and Osage Orangé in moderate sup- 


Evergreens.—20 acres mostly medium and smal! sizes 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Rosese-Over 4 acres of 
over 400 sorts, many very new—few better stocks and collec- 
tions. Dahlias, Phlox, Chrysanthemums, Gladiolus, Lili 
&c. Five large Greenhouses with frames covering over 10, 
square feet of glass are used, 

Packing by all routes carefully done in moss, 

Prices reasonable, Terms cash, 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL, F, K. PHOENIX, 





Knox Fruit Farm and Nurseries. 


Our New Catalogue for Spring of 1865, will 
be issued this month, and sent to all applicants enclosfng 
stamp. J. KNOX, 

Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS forsale. Five of the 
best varieties of plants for cultivation, viz,: Russel’s Pro- 
lific and Buffalo Seedling at $2 per 100: French's Seedling 
at $5 Ee 1,000; Cutters Seedling and Downer’s Prolific at $3 
per 1,000. Also other varieties at reduced prices. 
For sale by 





THOS. C. ANDREWS, 
Morristown, Burlington Co., N. J, 


@TRAWBERRY PLANTS for spring setting ; all 
the most promising varieties, including FRENCH’S SEED- 
LING, noted for earliness, vigor and productiveness, 
logues free to all ap licants, SAML, L, ALLEN. 
nnaminson‘P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


& Onion Seed & Onion 


SETTS. My Onion Seed is warranted fresh and pure; On- 
ion Setts are a fine sample, and in fine order for shipping. 
Prices on application to 








ROBERT BUIST, JR., 
SEED WAREHOUSE 922 & 924 Market-st., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Garden Seeds. Garden Seeds. 


The greatest care is taken that all seeds sold by me shall 
be pure, choice and reliable. Dealers furnished on the most 
favorable terms, JOHN VANDERBILT, 

23 Fulton-st.,. New-York, 

Wholesale and Retail price list furnished on application. 


GENTS WANTED for sale of Trees, Plants and 
Seeds, in all the loyal States. B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


Hot Water Furnaces 

for Warming Green-houses, Conservato- 
ries, Graperies, &c. 

WEATHERED & CHEKEVOY, 117 Princest,, Now-York, 
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Now is a time for mutual congratulations, and nowhere 
do kinder feelings prompt these, than among a company 
associated for a twelve-month. With a full heart the 
Publisher tenders the Compliments of the Season to each 
and all of his large circle of patrons. The past year has 
had its serious drawbacks, its struggles against advancing 
prices after contracts for a year at a fixed rate had been 
entered into with such a multitude of readers, and this 
too amid the calls of duty'to the field of strife, and the 
subsequent bodily sufferings experienced, But the year 
closed without serious pecuniary difficulty, and indeed 
more prosperously than expected—thanks to the good 
will of our readers manifested in extending the circula- 
ation of the Agriculturist quite beyond any former limit. 


Our good Agricultural Ship now begins its Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Voyage, well refitted, and with more pas- 
sengers, fuller freight, larger crew, and more complete 
appointments in all respects, than ever before. May the 
favoring gales of a just public opinion waft it onward to 
a more than ever successful cruise. No efforts are spar- 
ed by the Publisher, or by his unsurpassed Editorial Staff, 
to make this a first class periodical. That these efforts 
have been successful and duly appreciated, is evidenced 
by the fact that the Agriculturist has risen toa circulation 
at least three-fold that of any other agricultural period- 
ical in the world, and to many thousands more than the 
combined circulation of all other similar journals 
in this country. This furnishes the facilities for still 
further improvements, and a wider field for gath- 
ering material from the experience and wisdom 
of our readers, who are scattered through all parts of our 
broad continent. We respectfully solicit a continuation 
of the favor and support ,so generously bestowed hith- 
erto. A feast of good things is in store, an instalment of 
which is presented herewith. Our accommodations are 
ample, and every present guest is invited to bring along 
a friend or two, to enjoy and to profit by what may be 
spread out before them in our pages during 1865. 


$200 for Information about 
HOPS AND FLAX. 


The great demand for practical information upon the 
culture of Flax and Hops, has induced the Publisher of 
the Am. Agriculturist to offer the foi!owing ‘cash prizes: 

FLAX CULTURE, 
For the Best Essay, as described below...... 50 00. 
25 00 


For the second best do, ae ° 
For the next best five Essays, ($10 each).. 60 00. 


The essays should not exceed 20 pages of foolscap 
each, and should be written on one side of the paper only. 
HOP CULTURE. 


For the Best Essay, as described below......$40 00. 
For the second bes do. do, _...... 8O 
For the third best do. BB. -- cove - 1500. 
The essays should not exceed 15 pages of foolscap 
each, and should be written on one side of the paper only. 

Those will be considered best which give the greatest 
amount of information, clearly expressed, in the smallest 
space, including all necessary items from preparing 
the ground to marketing the crop , in short, such informa- 
tion as is desirable for novices in the business, The 
pamphlets on tobacco and onion culture, published at this 
office, will indicate what is wanted. The essays should 
be accompanied by drawings or sufficiently clear expla- 
nations, so that when published they may be illustrated 
by engravings as fully as can be desired. 

The Essays must be received at the Office of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist before the 15th day of January, 1865; 
the name and Post Office address of the writer to accom- 
pany each ina sealed envelope. They must be written 
by practical men. Good information from experienced 
men will be considered of more value than mere literary 
style, which, if necessary, can be amended by the editors, 
All manuscripts offered will be considered the property 
of the publisher, one or more to be printed in the Amer, 
Agriculturist, and if desirable, in a book or pamphlet form, 
If used in the latter way, half a dozen copies of the publi- 
cation will be presented to the writer of each essay con- 
tained therein. The essays will be submitted for care- 
ful examination and for the award of prizes, to the best 
Committee of practical men that can be obtained, 














Is it Worth a “ York Shilling !” 
—_—@—— 

‘The highest cost of this number to single subscribers, 
isa “York shilling,” (1244 cents), and currency at that. 
To clubs, the cost is only 8% to 10}, cents. Please look 
through the whole of this January number, for example, 
—at the scores of items and articles, and at the thirty or 
more engravings, and then say whether the shilling or 
less that it cost, was well invested. We know what the 
verdict will be. The Publisher would be glad to have 
each reader show the paper to a neighbor who has not 
taken it, and explain to him what the paper is, and what 
it costs. There are eleven numbers more to come this 
year, and no one of them to be of less value than this, 
Please help us roll up the list of those who will be 
pleased, and benefited by reading the Agriculturist, The 
larger the list, the better for all. ‘Take an illustration: 
That *beautiful engraving on page 16, costs more 
than all we will receive for 1,000 copies ; yet we can 


afford such things, when the cost can be divided among a 


hundred thousand or more. The more there are to share 
the expense, the more can we do for all, and thisis a 
strong reason why it is advantageous to concentrate the 
mass of reacers upon a few leading journals. Will the 
reader please help swell the list by adding a name or two ? 





Money Letters—Curiosities of One 
Day’s Mail,—Allusion has frequently been made to 
the letters received at the office of the American Agricultu- 
rist containing subscriptions, without giving the addresses 
of the subscribers, and to those which say “address as 
before,” “as usual,” “address unchanged,” ete. A few 
days since, to satisfy curiosity, an account was kept and 
we found 32 money letters in which no Post-office ad- 
dress was given; 2 without signature ; & without signa- 
ture or address (in this letter the name of a town was men- 
tioned but the postmark was different), & unsealed and 
the money safe, and 4 was unsealed but the money gone. 
Such letters are received by the thousand in the 
course of a year, but an account of those received in any 
one day has never before been taken. If the writers of 
these letters all receive their papers, they must thank the 
very persevering gentlemen in charge of subscription 
books, and the kindness of sundry postmasters who take 
much pains to ascertain for us the omitted information. 





The Advertisements—How far En- 
dorsed.—Our readers understand that a considerable 
class of advertisements are rejected from this paper, and 
many have hence concluded that every’ advertisement 
inserted is indorsed by us. This is partly tiae and partly 
not. While we shut out humbugs, patent medicines, 
etc., we insert the advertisements of articles concerning 
the utility of which we differ in opinion with others, as 
for example, books on Phrenology and other “ ologies,” 
certain classes of fertilizers, etc. Ouxrule amounts 
to about this: Things positively reprehensible are 
excluded. Next we shut out all parties whom we 
have reason to believe will not do just what they adver- 
tise to do ; in other words, we admit only those we would 
be willing to patronize and to forward money to if we 
wanted anything in their line, of the kind and quality, 
and at the price advertised.—The readers will find it pro- 
fitable to look through all the advertisements carefully, 
and see what is for sale, by whom, and at what prices, 
When ordering, or sending for % circular or catalogue, 
please always state where the advertisement was seen, 
both as a source of gratification to the advertisers and 
as an assurance to them of confidence in their upright 
dealing from the fact of their advertising in this journal. 


okt 
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American Agriculturist, 
For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 
A THOROUGH-GgoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing rizLp CROPS ; oncHarD 
and GARDEN FRUITS; eanpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLoweRs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
etc., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting, 
instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 
The Editors are all practica. WORKING MEN. 
The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the 
country—it is for the whole American ConrTINENT. 
TERMS (in advance) » $1.50 per year; Four 
Copies one year for $5 3 Ten Copies one year for $12; 
Twenty or more Copies one year for $1 each. 
[9 Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 12 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents, 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only three cents @ 
quarter, if paid in advance at the office where it is received, 
Address communications to the Publisher and Proprietor, 
ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, New-York City, ' 




















